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THE VIRTUES OF THE ANTHOLOGIST 


WRITER has spoken frankly in a previ- 

ous article about ‘ The Sins of the Antho- 

logist,’ with special reference to the sinful- 
ness of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Dr. Bridges. 
For while the Oxford Book fails to distinguish be- 
tween verse and poetry—a distinction at least as 
vital as the old academic one between poetry and 
prose—* The Soul of Man’ reflects a fatal eccen- 
tricity of judgment. I need not recapitulate its 
perversities : the sprinkling of a few disconnected 
notes at the end, the addition of a dozen odd pieces 
of French verse, the printing of short extracts from 
well-known poems (in one case he actually prints 
a press-cutting of two lines from a Shakespeare son- 
net), and lastly the hiding of the author’s names in 
a distant index. In an exhibition of paintings this 
concealment may be pardonable, for it is a stimulus 
to buy a suitably-priced catalogue, but in an antho- 
logy it is a wanton assault on our patience. 

Let it be admitted, however, that there are ele- 
ments of value in the poet Laureate’s unsatisfac- 
tory book. At all events, he handles the problem 
in a new and individual way. And here I will turn 
to the virtues of the anthologist, and make a few 
suggestions on the constructive side. For the sake 
of brevity they must take the form of dogmas. 

The question of size is very important. An an- 
thology must be a big book, as long at least as the 
Oxford Book, or its insufficiency will be plainly felt. 
It must be a difficult thing to know through and 
through, beyond the possibility of surprise. Other- 
wise a delusive idea of easy conquest will grow up 
in the mind, and the spirit of research will be 
dulled. That is one of the points where Ward in 
his ‘ English Poets’ and even the primitive 
Chalmers acquire merit. They saw what scale was 
demanded by the dignity of their subject. But the 
problem of size is distinct from that of format. 
There is India paper to be considered, and the par- 
celling out of the book into volumes. Both features 
seem slightly objectionable here ; India paper tends 
to clog and coalesce, like a burnt papyrus, till the 
joy of reading is threatened, while one is specially 
liable in an anthology to chafe at a sudden frontier 
and to want always what is in one of the other 
volumes. The lure of the pocket edition, however, 
is strong, and further volumes in  continua- 
tion are thereby made possible. On the whole, 
I would propose a three volume edition, printed on 


thin, but not India paper, and resembling the 
‘ Golden Treasury ’ in dimensions and general ap- 
pearance. Such a book can be held in the hand with 
comfort, and taken to the fire. I would eschew 
affectations of print and margin, together with the 
modern revival of titular labels, for such labels age 
prematurely and drop off. 

Internally, the anthology must be as consistent 
as possible: that is to say, it must only contain 
poetry ; not verse, which is a different thing in kind; 
not prose, for prose must have a home to itself, and 
Mr. Pearsall Smith has already done something to- 
wards its construction; not—Dr. Bridges compels 
us to add—French literature of any description. 
His arrangement by subject is attractive in theory, 
and might be successful in a volume of prose, 
though there are bound to be unsatisfactory mar- 
ginal cases; but we think the old chronological 
system is the only way with poetry. What is to be 
the ruling about translations from foreign lan- 
guages? My view is that, unless they are ac- 
knowledged English masterpieces, which generally 
means paraphrases, like ‘Omar Khayyam,’ not 
translations, they should be omitted. They too 
should be relegated to a separate volume. A bundle 
of flowers too heavy to carry is a nuisance, and 
some of them are generally thrown away. 

Perhaps the least practised virtue of the antho- 
logist is to gather up and preserve those pieces of 
fine poetry which are not well-known, even to the 
exclusion of those which are. Readers of poetry 
do not want Keats’s sonnet on Chapman so much 
as Mr. de la Mare’s sonnet ‘ Mirage,’ to take a 
single example; for they all have a copy of Keats, 
while they have not all explored Mr. de la Mare. 
Moreover, if the anthologist includes an ode of 
Keats, which is it to be, and where is he to stop? 
Thus I should omit Shakespeare’s sonnets alto- 
gether, because they are too consistently good for 
selection, and they stand together indivisibly. The 
first aim of an anthology is to save and gather up 
the first-rate work of less known writers, and above 
all never to include a piece simply because it always 
has been included before. That is a deadly and 
easily besetting sin. Some poems, such as the 
well-known apostrophe of Burns ‘ To a Mouse,’ 
seem by long usage, by public inadvertence, and 
by an ill-founded tolerance of Scotchmen, to have 
acquired a kind of prescriptive claim to inclusion in 
anthologies. They seem to have something of the 
rights of the season-ticket holder, and one feels that 
someone would write to the Times if they were 
questioned or denied entry. But no such right of 
way can be recognised. The “‘ sleekit beastie ”’ 
must cower elsewhere. 

It only remains to add a few more recommenda- 
tions, which are by no means universally followed. 
A List of Contents, an Index of First Lines, and an 
Index of Authors are an indispensable trio. Dates 
should be given, if possible, at the end of the 
poems, and preferably those of the author’s life and 
death in the index. But not more; and nothing in 
the way of annotation is tolerable, except the 
skeleton of an apparatus criticus, duly entombed 
in an appendix, 
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Such a collection awaits and entices the antholo- 
gist, but so far without realisation of itself. Who 
will be found to restate Palgrave in terms of modern 
thought, and to profit at the same time by his suc- 
cessors’ mistakes? It is a task of great difficulty, 
but few things in literature are more on” i 


BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBUYERS 
By GERALD BARRY 


| HE book trade is in a bad way. Any 
publisher will tell you so. But then, one 
must remember, it always has_ been. 

Probably no man, not even an English farmer, 
maintains a more studiously dissatisfied exterior 
than a publisher. Not that he should be blamed 
for it—it is part of his stock-in-trade, more valu- 
able to him, maybe, than anything short of a “‘best- 
seller.’’ If you ask him how business is, he will 
shrug his shoulders. Credit is low, wages are high ; 
despite the decline in price paper is still very costly ; 
such and such a book did not realise expectations ; 
the public won’t buy. Beyond a doubt the book 
trade is in a bad way. Yet as we go our ways 
about the streets, do we notice that the booksellers’ 
shelves, or their shops, are less crowded? On the 
contrary, the tide of publications flows on un- 
diminished. Why, then, do the publishers 
dissemble and cloak the situation? Is it just 
part of the game which gave to the pro- 
fession of publishing a bad name of old, and in- 
duced one publisher with a mordant turn of humour 
to apply to the Post Office authorities for permis- 
sion to adopt ‘‘ Barabbas London ”’ as his tele- 
graphic address ? 

The answer is rather to be found in the sweet 
unreasonableness of the reading public. The pub- 
lishing business is largely a gamble; it is made up 
of book-keeping and book-making. Publishers are 
compelled to labour in the dark, with no true guide 
to what the public wants. No mortal can safely 
gauge the public taste, else would there never be an 
unsuccessful play produced nor a badly selling book 
published. For the public does not discriminate 
between good and bad but between interesting and 
uninteresting, and who shall be the arbiter. in such 
matters? If it is given gold the gold may as like 
as not be cast aside as dross; dross, on the other 
hand, may be hoarded and treasured. Your 
general reading public is neither high-brow nor 
low-bred ; it is ‘‘ out’’ to be amused, and books are 
to it so many shillingsworth of amusement, 
reckoned in the same currency as cigars and theatre 
tickets. The escape from life—what matter how it 
be accomplished? Thus does it happen that book 
publishing, and more especially book selling, is so 
much a game of chance. 

But literary taste is on the whole conservative. 
It follows straight if broad lines. This or that 
chance event may serve to sell a book; it may by 
coincidence be published at a moment when its sub- 
ject has become a general topic of discussion; it 
may be talked about at random in a club or at a 
dinner party; a review may by the vehemence of 
its praise or blame attract widespread attention ; its 
author’s person or personality may be insinuated 
into the limelight. But fiction has always been 


most popular, and fiction, moreover, with a thrill 
in it. The thrill may be-of many kinds. Those 
who read to be amused care only that the measure 


of their amusement is ample in proportion as their 
bookseller’s account is ample. The demand, for 
instance, for the detective novel among men always 
exceeds the supply; adventure of every kind 
is wanted. But woman—it is a fact sup- 
ported by the sworn word of a_bookseller— 
woman derives her thrill from another kind of 
excitement. For her the sex novel is the great 
adventure. That is where the nine-shilling neurotic 
finds its way. It isa sign of the.times. To woman, 
thwarted, hedged-about, struggling with some 
vague impulse, striving after some dimly-compre- 
hended longing, half-envious yet half-afraid, these 
strong tales of her self-reliant modern sisters scorn- 
ing the conventions with a sublime but ridiculous 
gesture, are at once a consolation and a spur. How 
well the novelists bait their hooks ! 

One literary fashion at least is for the moment 
out of favour. The sale of theological disquisitions 
has dwindled to vanishing point. The days when 
a new volume by Lightfoot was awaited with 
breathless expectancy have passed into Victorian 
obscurity. A book of sermons would to-day attract 
little attention ; even Dean Inge is read less for his 
theological than his philosophical views, and where 
his and other men’s theology is sought after it is to 
be feared that it is on account of the spice of un- 
orthodoxy with which it is flavoured. But the war, 
which added to the ranks of readers a large new 
body drawn to the occupation by long hours of 
boredom, loneliness or pain, has besides brought a 
revival of poetry and humour. But just because 
there is a large demand publishers should beware 
of glutting the market. It is a sign of the gamble 
of publishing that when, of all the concoctions 
devised to tempt the reader’s palate, at last one 
meets with success, then in blind imitative zeal the 
market is deluged with similar commodities until 
nausea compels a change of diet. It is happening 
just at present with biographical books. The 
boom in memoirs has been badly overdone, and 
now in many instances the publishers are left to the 
mystified contemplation of their undiminishing 
stocks. 

Book-buying has broken out in unsuspected 
quarters. It is said that the sale of encyclopedias, 
books of reference and all kinds of instructive works 
is very high in the industrial centres of the North. 
This seems at first hard to believe, but it is probably 
either a result of, or a symptom corresponding to, 
the very genuine appetite for education exhibited 
in the crowded continuation schools and lecture 
rooms of the industrial centres. 


The book trade is at heart a plain matter of 
making a living. Neither publishers nor book- 
sellers desire to see their shelves laden with unsale- 
able volumes, and there are definite lines of develop- 
ment which would tend to improve the book-keeping 
and at the same time eliminate the book-making 
elements. A closer liason with the public, to dis- 
cover more nearly what it wants, should be possible 
and profitable; likewise a gradual reduction in 
prices would be wise. What is it other than the 
age-long conservatism of Englishmen that has pre- 
vented the appearance in this country of the paper- 
covered novel? Its advantages, especially at the 
present time, need not be extolled here or now; 
the way lies open for some firm with enterprise and 
courage to tread it. New conditions require new 
methods and severe ills desperate remedies. The 
publisher should not stick too close to his past. 
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Illustrated Gift Books 
COMUS: A Mask 


By JOHN MILTON. With 24 colour-plates and 
many black-and-white illustrations, by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. Cr. 4to. 25s. Also an Edition de 
Luxe, numbered and signed by the artist. £3 3s. 


The BEGGAR’S -OPERA 


By JOHN GAY. A New Edition of the Play (fol- 
lowing the text of 1765). To which is prefixed the 
Musick to each Song. Illustrated and decorated 
throughout by LOVAT FRASER. Royal 8vo. 


15s. Edition de Luxe, £3 3s. 
The 


HILLS of RUEL 


and Other Stories, by FIONA MACLEOD. Iilus- 
trated in colour and black-and-white by ae 
LAWRENCE. Cr. 4to. 


The ESSENCE of AESTHETIC 


By BENEDETTO CROCE. Translated from ~ 
Italian by Douglas Ainslie. Cr. 8vo. 


PASTICHE .& Prej 


By A. B. WALKLEY (A. B. W. of nd Times). 
Sq. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Literature, Travel 


In the Tracks of the Trades 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Demy 8vo. 25s. 
A vivid and alluring description of a 14,000 mile 
yachting cruise to the South Sea Islands. 


San Christobal de la Habana 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 
The record of an impression of a_ city dasa 
lovely, of marble whiteness under the greenery of 
royal palms. 


A BRITON in AMERIC 


By HAROLD SPENDER. Cr. 8vo. 6d. 
A vivid and varied account of Mr. ened tour 
through America. The book combines picturesque 
and illuminating sketches of the human side of 
American life, together with Graver studies. 


New - Novels 


TO LET 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 7s. 
The end of the Forsyte Saga 


“This is our masterpiece.’’-—James Douglas. 


YOUTH & the Bright Medusa 


By WILLA CATHER. 7/6. A collection of eight 
stories by a most distinguished woman writer. 


LATCHKEY LADIES 


By MARJORIE GRANT. 7s. An_ intimate, 
realistic novel of the lives of ‘* superfluous ”’ 
women who, all the same, go on living and “ take 
on jobs ’’ in offices. 


The Trembling of a LEAF 


By W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 7s. 6d. 


The F WHI TE A RIBAND 
The CHRONICLES of 
DAWNHOPE 


The Story of an Up-to-Date Public School. 


20 & 21 


By G. F. BRADBY. 
7s. 6d. 


BEDFORD STREET, W.C,2 


Macmillan’s List 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 
India Old and New. 


By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, author of ** Indian 
Unrest,”’ ‘“‘The Egyptian Problem,’’ &c. 8vo. 10/- net. 


[Oct. 28. 
The Fighting at Jutland. 


Forty-five Personal Experiences. Edited by H. W. 
FAWCETT, Royal Navy, and G. W. HOOPER, Royal 
Navy. Fully Illustrated. 4to. 21/- net. 
“* Probably never before has the ordinary man had such an oppor- 


tunity of learning what was seen and felt s a great naval battle by 
the men of all ranks engaged in it.”—Truth 


Tenth Thousand. Vera: a Novel 


By the author of 
** Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 


Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph :—*‘ Vera’ is just the story of one of the 
everyday tragedics o} life, told with incomparable skill by a writer 
whose claim to admiration it more firmly establishes.’ 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 
POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. 
net; blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 
The SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. 
3S. net each. 


RE-ISSUES OF COLOUR BOOKS 


8vo. 10s. net each. 


The Jungle Book. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. With 16 Illustrations in 
colour by MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 


The Brushwood Boy. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. With Coloured Illustra- 
tions by F. H. TOWNSEND. 


Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland, and through the 
Looking-Glass. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With 92 [Illustrations by 
TENNIEL, including 8 in Colour. 


7s. 6d. net per vol. 
Limp leather, 7s. 6d. 


Blue cloth, 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


The Fugitive. 


Poems. By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE, author 
of * Gitanjali,’’ &c. Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 


Essays: Classical and Modern. 


By F. W. H. MYERS, Author of ‘* St. Paul,” &c 
Re-issue in one vol. Crown 8vo. 12/- net. 


The Spectator :—* We are oo to see a re-issue of F. W. H. 
Myer’s Essays Classical and odern. . . All the essays, indeed, 
are well worth reading again, for Myers wrote admirable prose, 
and was a detached and dispassionate critic of the great moderns 
like Hugo, Georges Sand, Renan, and George Eliot.” 


The Political Economy y of War. 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8/6 net. 


The Westminster Gazette: ‘“‘A book that should be read by 
everyone who wishes to understand existing economic conditions and 
the manner in which they arose,’ 


NEW EDITION OF THE 


Navy League Map of the World. 


Strikingly and clearly lithographed in colours showing 
the latest political boundaries, Mandate Territories, 
Railways, Sea Routes, Coaling Stations, Docks, 
Cables, etc. Tables give the principal naval events of 
British history of the Great War, distances by sea and 
British Shipping Companies. Size 72 by 63 inches. 
£2 2s. net, mounted on cloth rollers and varnished. 
[W. and A. K. Johnston, Ltd. 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Reviews 
MR. GAY 
Life and Letters of John Gay. By Lewis Melville. 
O’Connor. 8s. 6d. net. 


We: cannot doubt that it is the sudden and over- 
whelming popularity of the name of John Gay in 
connection with the revival of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ 
that has induced Mr. Melville to put together what is 
known of the author and some outline of his works. In 
the eighteenth century, the ‘ Fables’ of Gay enjoyed an 
excessive circulation. After a hundred years these 
pieces began to lose their vogue, and have long 
ceased to be familiar except in popular anthologies. 
Gay endured nearly a century of respectable oblivion, 
until in June of last year the courageous manager of a 
Hammersmith theatre ventured to put on the stage his 
almost forgotten ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ which had not 
been seen in the memory of living man. It enjoyed, 
as we all know; and still enjoys, the favour of every 
class of society, and displays a vitality which no one for 
a moment suspected it to possess. Gay is lifted by it 
from the respectable position of a writer mentioned in 
the text-books to that of a living author. 

Consistently desirous of shelter, like a small rodent 
whose delicate fur dreads a shower, Gay is always 
found in the society of others stronger than himself. 
He was born in 1688, at Barnstaple in Devonshire, a 
guarded member of a large genteel family. He was 
always lazy, and distraught; we may be quite certain 
that throughout his life Gay never did anything him- 
self which he could get another person to do for him. 
He was an orphan, with several brothers; they were all 
taken care of by uncles, who were apparently in trade. 
John was destined for the silk-mercing, but according 
to Ayre, ‘‘ he grew so fond of reading and study that he 
neglected to exert himself in putting off silks and 
velvets on the ladies.’”” Can we not see him, eyes 
scarcely lifted from his book, waving the ladies of Barn- 
staple to the other end of the shop? Nobody appears 
to have been angry with him. He withdrew to the 
household of one of his uncles, where ‘‘ he lived for 
some time as a private gentleman.’’ Of the early life 
of Gay little else is known and that little was mostly 
wrong until Austin Dobson took the matter up in 1890, 
and wrote the earliest trustworthy life of Gay. The 
late John Underhill (whom Mr. Melville regrettably 
miscalls ‘‘ UUnderwood’’ several times) followed, in 1893, 
with two volumes of the poetical works, admirably 
edited. Nothing important has been found out since 
then, and we see John Gay rather vaguely at first, and 
then more definitely when he comes to London. 

The beginnings of life-long friendships are very 
curious; the persons concerned usually forget all the 
particulars. We wonder whether in after years Pope 
remembered that on the 8th of December, 1713, in a 
letter to Swift, he mentioned that he had met ‘‘ an 
unhappy youth, who writes pastorals during the time of 
Divine Service, whose case is the more deplorable, as 
he hath miserably lavished away all that silver he should 
have reserved for his soul’s health, in buttons and loops 
for his coat.’”’ This was Gay, who was to be taken 
into the very heart of the exclusive set of Queen Anne 
Wits, and to be mentioned by Swift himself, in the 
fierce and melancholy lines on his own decease, as, 
next to Pope, his greatest friend. Gay snuggled down 
into the intimacy of these great men, who seem to have 
grudged him nothing. ‘‘ Something must be done for 
pocr Gay,’’ who would do nothing for himself. John- 
son had been told that the wits regarded Gay as a play- 
fellow rather than a partner. It may have been so, 
but there was evidently something extremely loveable 
in his character. He was idle, petulant and helpless, 
but these faults did not anger those who associated with 
him. Perhaps the beautiful drawing of him by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
may serve to explain him. These candid laughing 


eyes, this Cupid’s bow of a mouth, this plump chin 
already beginning to double, and above all this 
sprightly carriage of the head, all are consistent with 
what we know of Gay’s affectionate airs of imperti- 
nence. He was particularly a favourite with all the 
great ladies of quality, and they live in the Dresden 
china of his verses, with 

Landsdowne fresh as flowers of May, 

And Berkeley, lady blithe and gay, 

And Anglesea, whose speech exceeds 

The voice of pipe or oaten reeds ; 

And blooming Hyde, with eyes so rare, 

And Montague beyond compare. 

He remembered them all when he came to compose 
the finest of his poems, ‘ Mr. Pope’s Welcome from 
Greece,’ the outstanding excellence of which does not 
seem to have struck Mr. Melville. This was written 
on occasion of the completion of Pope’s ‘ Homer,’ an 
event which almost electiified polite society. Gay cele- 
brated the triumph in a poem which he had the origin- 
ality to compose in ottava rima (a fact concealed by 
Mr. Melville’s printers), just one hundred years before 
the revival of that difficult and beautiful form by Byron 
in ‘ Beppo’ and ‘ Don Juan.’ He imagines all that 
was brightest and best in England coming down to the 
quay to welcome Pope on his metaphorical return from 
Greece with the finished folios of ‘ Homer ’ at his feet. 
No one, in that age of elegance, wrote better lines of 
compliment. Gay looks along the shore, and sees the 
wits and the fine ladies waving their hands to the ad- 


vancing poet : 
I see two lovely sisters hand in hand,— 
The fair-hair’d Martha and Teresa brown; 
Madge Bellenden, the tallest of the land ; 
And smiling Mary, soft and fair as down; 
Yonder I see the cheerful Duchess stand 
For friendship, zeal and blithesome humour known; 
Whence that loud shout in such a hearty strain? 
Why, all the Hamiltons are in her train. 

We should need a long commentary to explain the 
various allusions in this extraordinary poem, which 
sums up, as no other work does, the elegant exuber- 
ance of the age in which it was written, but, without 
foot-notes, we can appreciate the picture of little Mr. 
Pope, all pride and confusion, steering his pinnace to 
shore in the midst of this noise of fashionable jubilation. 

The ‘‘ cheerful Duchess,’’ just mentioned, was her 
Grace of Queensberry—gradually chosen from among 
competing fair ladies to be Gay’s special guardian, 
favourite and friend. From 1726 until his death in 
1732, Gay lived almost entirely with the Duke and 
Duchess of Queensberry, moving with them from one 
country-seat to another, ‘‘ wheresoever they would 
carry me,’’ as he tells Swift. Mr. Melville is rather 
unkind when he says that the Duchess treated the poet 
as ‘‘ a sort of pet lap-dog.’’ She was an extremely 
intelligent woman, independent to the verge of eccen- 
tricity or over it, and she had a genuine admiration for 
Gay. There are probably few examples of devoted 
friendship more remakable than the ardour with which 
the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry took up the cud- 
gels for their poet when the Royal party vetoed his 
play of ‘ Polly.’ Their courage ran to a most amusing 
and impertinent letter from the Duchess to the King 
himself, who had forbidden her to come to Court, as a 
punishment for her loud support of ‘ Polly.’ She 
actually wrote that she was “‘ surprised and well pleased 
that the King hath given her so agreeable a command 
as to stay away from Court, where she never came for 
diversion, but to bestow a great civility on the King 
and Queen.’’ The Duke threw up his offices under 
Government, and withdrew with his Duchess and Mr. 
Gay to Scotland. All this for the sake of pretty 
‘ Polly.” Great people do not sacrifice their comfort 
and their position in this way for a ‘‘ lap-dog.’’ 

After this tremendous affair Gay practically ceased 
to do anything but talk to the Duchess of Queensberry. 
He obeyed the famous advice to the farmer, ‘‘ in a 
good corn-country rest thee, and sit thee down and rest 
thee!"? Gay was little more than forty years of age, 
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GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


AN INSTANT SUCCESS 


Modern Men and Mummers 
By HESKETH PEARSON. 10/6 


“It is only obedience to a bad mode of the hour that has led 
him to dot his pages with so many malicious pinpricks at living or 
lately dead celebrities. His cleverness and _ vivacity stood in no 
of such aid. . . . his sketch of that fantastic genius (Sir Herbert 
Tree) is more lifelike than anything in the official biography.’"—Times. 


Yorkshiremen of the Restoration 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 10/6 


Readers of Mr. Fletcher’s numerous well-known works on 
the history and topography of Yorkshire will welcome this 
interesting series of essays on the more remarkable York- 
shiremen of the last half of the seventeenth century. 


Dancing for Strength and Beauty 
By EDWARD SCOTT. 12/6 


ple who regard dancing merely as an idle and 
unprofitable amusement, His reasoning is clear.""—Sunday Times. 

“ His illustrations . . - are exhilarating, and he has many_ sensible 
things to say about popular modern dances and about fashions.’”—Times. 


“A weighty reply to 


The Origin and Evolution of the 


Human Race (IMustrated.) 45/- 
By Dr. ALBERT CHURCHWARD. 
‘“‘The author is naturally at his best on his own ground, namely, the 


purely anatomical and By ge my sides of anthropology. The main thesis 
of his work is bold and in many respects original.—Liverpool Courier. 


NEW_ FICTION 


One Woman: A Romance of Sussex 
By ALFRED OLLIVANT. 
Author of ‘* Owd Bob,” ‘‘ Two Men,” etc. 
“One of the strongest and most arresting books of the early Autumn. . . 


Ruth Caspar is as striking a personality as Hardy's Tess Durbeyfield.”"— 
John o’London’s Weekly. 


The Heretic 
By J. MILLS WHITHAM. 


““A curious, unusual, clever book. ,. written in a crisp, nervous style, 
often forcible, always characteristic and incisive."—Saturday Review. 
“ Essentially a book for rebels, not to be lightly skimmed or ski 


An admirable story, excellently written and contrived.""—Evening tandard. 


The Barn 
By EDWARD LEWIS. 


The story of a remote West Country village heavily veneered with evangelical- 
ism, nn | the intrusion of a stranger who turns his barn into a villa 7 club, 
and the resultant antagonism between the Church and the Barn which so 


tragically divides the village against itself. 


(Just out.) 


Horace and the Bird 
By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN. 


Author of ‘‘ Ann’s First Flutter,’’ etc.’’ 
“It is from the first paragraph manifest comedy.”"—Times. 


(Just out.) 


For Me Alone 


Translated from the French of ANDRE CORTHIS 
Awarded the Grand Prix du Roman for 1920. 


(Just out.) 


Moon of Destiny 
By CHESTER KEITH. Author of ‘ Queen’s Knight.” 


is laid in ancient Mexico, and the narrative of princely courage, 
ihe “ecco and hairbreadth escapes takes us through scenes so strange 


were they not well authenticated. 


as to be almost incredible, 
“A thrilling story.”—Daily Chronicle. 


COLLINS 
48 Pall Mall, SW. 1 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


The first comprehensive work on chemical warfare. 


The Riddle of the Rhine 


VICTOR LEFEBVRE. 10s. 6d. net. 


A book of extreme importance to all those interested in the great 
cause of Disarmament by this brilliant young scientist, who has an 
unrivalled knowledge of his subject. It has an introduction by Sir 
Henry Wilson, Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 


From Waterloo to the 
Marne 


COUNT PIETRO ORSI. Royal 8vo. 15/- net. 


The author, the well-known Italian Professor of International 
History, has ransacked the libraries of every nation for the com- 
pilation of this book. It is a compendium of the history of each 
country of the world, and should be read by every student who 
wishes to arrive at an accurate knowledge of the causes and condi- 
tions which led up to the great world war. 


Ibsen and his Creation 


JANKO LAVRIN. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7/6 net. 


This is a further contribution to “ psycho-criticism‘’ by Mr. Janko 
Lavrin, whose able study of Dostoevsky was so favourably received. 
His aim is to present a new and original solution of the central 
problem of Ibsen, an to show how Ibsen's individual psychological 
conflict is worked out in his plays. 


BRETT YOUNG'S Great Romance. 


The Red Knight 


A superb story which will delight all admirers of ‘‘ The Black 
Diamond.” 
“We confess to havi been carried awa the passionate 
ending.”—The Times. died 


The Romantic Lady 


MICHAEL ARLEN. 7/6 net. 
Four airy, cynical polished stories, by the author of ‘* The London 
Venture.”’ 


The Beautiful Years | 


HENRY WILLIAMSON. 7/6 net. 


A COLLINS FIRST NOVEL. j 
By a young writer of the highest promise. 


Middle Class 


SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN, Author of ‘“ The 
Dark River.” 7/6 net. 
Another of Mrs. Millin’s subtle South African studies. 


The Ghost Girl 


MARY MARLOWE. 7/6 net. 


“I feel confident that when the time comes for Miss Ethel M. 


Dell to lay down the torch, Miss Mary Marlowe will carry it on.” 
—Glasgow Citizen. 


Sidoni 
PIERRE COALFLEET. 
A true story. Stranger, more romantic, more vividly real than 
fiction, Sidonie tells the story of a little peasant girl in Upper Savoy, 
who sells wild salads to her neighbours in the mountain villages. 
She lives in many cities, but it is in London that she spends the 
twenty fullest years of her life, She was loved aay by a 
ueer medley of lovers, including a young Italian engineer, a 

ritish peer, a hotel chef, and an American millionaire. 
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but his health began to give him anxiety. He had 
never taken any exercise, he had always eaten too 
much, and he arrived at a condition in which, as he 
tells Pope in a letter of 1729, ‘* not the divine looks, the 
favours, and the expressions of the divine Duchess, 
nor the inexpressible goodness of the Duke can in the 
least cheer me.’’ Pope’s great physician, Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, treated him and the cloud of melancholy 
passed. But other ailments crowded upon him, and he 
gradually declined, to the despair of all his friends. 
The Queensberrys took his affairs into their charge, and 
Swift lamented that Gay was as ‘‘ giddy and volatile ’’ 
as ever. At last, in his forty-fifth year, he died, pas- 
sionately lamented by all that was brightest and best 
in England. Swift, receiving a letter from Pope, kept 
it unopened for five days, unable to face the chance 
that it should contain bad news of Gay, which it did. 
We judge him, by our modern standards, lacking in 
personal dignity, but if to be the object of universal 
affection is to be fortunate, John Gay was the happiest 
poet of his age. 


A PLEA FOR SCULPTURE 


Sculpture of To-Day. By Kineton Parkes. 
man & Hall. 25s. net. 


HE writer of a good book on modern sculpture 

is a benefactor. The Cinderella of the Arts 
needs a little of the attention given to her proud sister 
painting. Street statues and architectural effigies 
are always with us; we pass them daily, and yet sculp- 
ture is the least cared-for of the arts. The architect 
and the sculptor should work together, should encour- 
age one another, but the architect rarely places statues 
where they can properly be seen. Who can study the 
forty-two figures on the Victoria and Aibert Museum 
without cricking his neck? And Mr. Ernest Cole’s 
groups on the new London County Council Hall, on 
the south side of Westminster Bridge, are certainly not 
placed so as to cajole the passer-by. 

Merely to draw attention to the sculpture of to-day 
is commendable. But how has Mr. Kineton Parkes 
fulfilled his task? At least he has given us a reference 
book. He runs rapidly, with a friendly pen, through 
the established reputations; but there is too much mere 
cataloguing. We only wish to hear about significant 
and vital works. The ideal form of a book on modern 
sculpture is a brief essay on the style and tendencies of 
the significant personalities, followed by a Kist of their 
important works, with as many photographs as the 
publisher will allow. The critic-author should select 
from the mass, and show the public the picked fruit, 
not the windfalls.. 

This is a book for the public. It tells of the materials 
of sculpture, and the methods of the sculptor, but it 
deals only with America, Great Britain, and Japan. 
Europe will be considered in another volume. Mr. 
Parkes’s best chapter is the last on ‘ The Appreciation 
of Sculpture,’ where he allows himself a free hand in 
criticism and appreciation. | Sometimes he states as 
fact opinions which, to say no more, are arguable, as 
‘‘ All great art must be representational ’’; and ‘‘ A 
piece of sculpture should convey its meaning to the 
eye; there should be no inner meaning, no secret be- 
yond the veil.’””, Why not, pray? Most statues are 
dull simply because they have no inner meaning, no 
idea in them that might arrest the passer-by. What 
good does it do to anybody to see the late King 
Edward on a horse in Waterloo Place? He had no 
particular fancy for riding. To place him upon a horse 
was the obvious thing to do because, unhappily, com- 
mittees, who hold the sculptor by the throat, usually 
demand the obvious. That is one reason why sculpture 
is unpopular. ‘‘ Frequently,’’ says Mr. Parkes, ‘‘ the 
sculptor works in ignorance of the final goal of his 
conception.’’ That is so, and that is why most street 
sculpture is disappointing. The site and the environ- 
ment are not properly studied. The Quadriga by Cap- 
tain Adrian Jones on Constitution Hill arch is success- 


Chap- 


ful in mass, because he took the greatest pains to 
determine how it would look in situ. The worst placed 
group in London is Alfred Gilbert’s fine Fountain in 
Piccadilly Circus, now neglected and uncared for. No 
wonder Gilbert refused to look at it, or to go within 
half a mile of Bumble’s insult to him. 

Mr. Parkes is sound on the pedigree of English and 
American modern sculpture from Alfred Stevens and 
Augustus Saint Gaudens. He is most interesting when 
he is writing on the Independents, such as Eric Gill 
and Jacob Epstein, and in America George Grey 
Barnard, Paul Manship, Anna Coleman Ladd; also 
Americans of foreign birth such as Albion Poldsek, 
the Czech, and others, who are giving to sculpture 
something that the academical Americans never 
dreamed of, as Eric Gill and Epstein are doing in this 
country. Let the reader who doubts that sculpture 
can stir the pulse compare the photograph of the nude 
by Daniel Chester French (academic school) with the 
nude by Eric Gill (new school). 

Mr. Kineton Parkes should now write another book 
on modern sculpture, omitting the heavy-weights who 
get the big commissions, and backing his fancy among 
the lively youngsters under fifty or so, with plenty of 
photographs. But he must write no more chapters like 
‘A World Without Sculpture ’—mere fine writing. A 
world without sculpture is quite as useless a subject 
of enquiry as a world without horses or cats. 


SOME FORMS OF THE NOVEL 


The Craft of Fiction. By Percy Lubbock. Jonathan 
Cape. gs. net. 


HIS is a difficult book to read and not an easy one 

to summarise or analyse. The argument is not 
muddled, but the texture is very close, the matter is ex- 
tremely technical and the divisions of it are apt to shade 
very subtly into one another. It would have been help- 
ful if there had been some summary or at least some 
description of the chapters or sections into which the 
book is divided, and we suggest that improvement in a 
future edition; as it is they are merely remembered, and 
it is human frailty to forget (and the book is far too long 
and difficult to read at a sitting) where exactly in the 
argument one left off. We apologize in advance to 
Mr. Lubbock if we do him any injustice in our attempt 
to seize his more salient points and illustrations. He 
is concerned exclusively with the form of novels, though 
naturally he goes for his illustrations to books and 
authors admittedly great and important, and in doing 
so cannot avoid an occasional glance at their quality. 
The first form he deals with is the panoramic or pic- 
torial, in which the author surveys a wide sweep of 
events and characters and is compelled to speak of them 
in his own person. Instance, Thackeray, of course, 
and Mr. Lubbock points out that though he may be 
rightly criticized for obtruding his own personality and 
opinions, too often the medium of his own personality 
is forced upon him. But then the method is found un- 
satisfactory; the author is too remote and vague; there 
are loose ends. So the device is adopted of one of the 
characters of the novel narrating the whole thing, as 
(to keep to Thackeray) in ‘ Esmond,’ ‘ The Newcomes,’ 
and ‘ The Virginians.’ Very well, but this method 
will not do if the interest of the book is chiefly in this 
narrator himself, because he cannot naturally show you 
the working of his mind at the moment of crisis: in- 
stance, Meredith’s ‘ Harry Richmond,’ where we lack 
the proper dramatization of his own mind. (We are 
not sure that Harry is the chief interest or much more 
than a vehicle for showing us far more important char- 
acters, but we are granting Mr. Lubbock his hypo- 
theses.) So we come to the method of Henry James’s 
‘ Ambassadors,’ where we see the story through the 
mind of one of its actors but in the third person, so 
that his mind also can be dramatized for us. Then 
there is the scenic method of ‘ Anna Karenina,’ a 
method only possible on so large a scale to a writer of 
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New and 
Forthcoming Books 


JEWISH STUDIES. 
Edited by A. LUKYN WILLIANS, D.D. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
JEWS IN ENGLAND. 


By the Rev. H. P. STOKES, LL.D., Litt.D., 
F.S.A. With eight Illustrations. Cloth boards. 
5/6 (Postage 3d.) 


THE JEWS OF EASTERN 
EUROPE. 


By the Rev. J. H. ADENEY, M.A., Missionary to 
the Jews in Roumania. With four Illustrations. 


Clothi boards. 3/6. (Postage 3d.) 
ALCHEMY, ITS SCIENCE AND 
ROMANCE. 


By the Right Rev. J. E. MERCER, D.D. With four 
Illustrations. Cloth boards. 9/- (Postage 6d.) 


A HISTORY OF SINAI. 
By LINA ECKENSTEIN. With Maps and numer- 
ous Illustrations. Cloth boards. 8/6 (Postage 6d.) 
(The author has first-hand acquaintance with the 
country, where she has worked with Professor 
Flinders Petrie.) 


TURBINES. 


By Engineer-Captain A. E. TOMPKINS, C.B.E. 
Third Edition, entirely revised, with about 110 IIlus- 
trations. Cloth boards. 8/- (Postage 5d.) 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


By JOHN BUNYAN. Arranged by JEAN MARIAN 

MATTHEW. With 4 Coloured and 42 Black-and- 

White Illustrations by H. J. FORD. Cloth boards. 

10/6. (Postage 1s.) 

(The sermons are omitted and the entrancing nar- 
rative left.) 


The Story of the English Towns. 
THE CITY OF LONDON. 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Cloth boards. 4/- (Postage 3d.) 


In the press. 
HASTINGS. 


By L. F. SALZMAN, M.A., F.S.A. With 3 Maps 
and 7 Illustrations. Cloth boards. 4/- (Postage 3d.) 
In the press. 


Ecclesiastical Biographies, 


SCHWARTZ OF TANJORE. 


By JESSE PAGE F.R.G.S. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece and Illustrations. Cloth boards. 7/6 
(Postage 6d.) 


JACQUES BENIGNE BOSSUET, 


By E. K. SANDERS, author of ‘‘ Sainte Chantal.” 


Cloth boards. 15/- 
Nov. Ist. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


London—9, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Book Shops: 64, New Bond Street, W.1.; 
43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
Brighton: 129, North Street. Bath: 39, Gay Street. 
List post free. And of all Booksellers. Inquiries invited. 


Fonathan Cape 


Eleven Gower Street, London 


TRAVELS 


IN ARABIA DESERTA 
Charles M. Doughty 


Second edition of the re-issue. With a new preface and 
two new portraits of the Author. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
49 95. net. 


DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE 
G. P. Baker 


An enquiry into the craft of playwriting. 
Small Demy 8vo. 


THE CRAFT OF FICTION 
Percy Lubbock 


A critical examination of the technique of the Novel. 
Small Demy 8vo. gs. net. 


THE COUNTRY-MAN’S 
LOG-BOOK 


Viscountess Wolseley 


An account of the ancient customs, habits and life of rural 
England. With 36 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


MATHEW MARIS 
E. D. Fridlander 


Recollections of Maris by one whose intimacy with him 
extended over some 17 years. With Illustrations in 
photogravure, etc. 750 numbered copies only for sale. 


Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


ANGELS & MINISTERS 


Laurence Housman 
Three Plays of Victorian Shade and Character. Popular 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Boards 3s. 6d. net. Paper wrappers, 2s, 6d, net. 


POSSESSION: 
A PEEP SHOW IN PARADISE 


Laurence Housman 
A New Play. Edition limited to 500 numbered copies only 


for sale. 7s. 6d. net. 
DAVID 
THE SON OF JESSE 


Marjorie Strachey 


A study of David as Man and King: the central figure 
of an Eastern drama. 7s. 6d. net. 


POOR WHITE 
Sherwood Anderson 


A story of the dreamer turned inventor, and of the forces 
which, originating in his own brain, finally crush him. 
8s. 6d. net. 


18s. net. 


an 
Now & Then 


A Periodical of Books and Personalities 


For two shillings will be sent, post free, the next six 
issues. A copy of the current issue, post free, fourpence. 
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Tolstoy’s enormous grasp. Here Mr. Lubbock makes | 


the shrewd criticism that even for Tolstoy the method 
fails in so far as we have not knowledge enough of 
Anna’s personality and temperament before her falling 
in love with Vrowsky to give that event its .right im- 
portance for us. Finally Mr. Lubbock discusses tenta- 
tively the sort of theme and intention appropriate to the 
different forms. 

This is admittedly a rough account: to follow him 
into his more subtle examinations, as in a very full one 
of Flaubert, would need a space equal to his own. The 
book is interesting to intelligent readers of fiction and 
if studied by the critics may help them to write more or 
less reasoned reviews.. But we cannot think its useful- 
ness goes very far. After all, if we may be. forgiven 
the platitude, the matter of a novel, its imagination, its 
insight into character and so on, are so very much more 
important than the form. And,with regard to form 
will not a novelist take naturally that best suited to his 
genius rather than that appropriate to the subject? Mr. 
Lubbock admits as much on page 266. And even when 
a writer is shown to confuse his forms, as Mr. Lubbock 
shows of ‘ War and Peace,’ we find him saying of Tol- 
stoy, ‘* he could work with such lordly neglect of his 
subject and yet he could produce such a book—it is 
surely as much as to say that Tolstoy’s is the supreme 
genius among novelists.’’ Is it not also as much as to 
say that the forms are not so important as Mr. Lubbock 
thinks ? 


IN A GLASS 
Tahiti. By Tihoti. Grant Richards. 


HE excessive tedium of many travellers’ tales is 
perhaps useful as an aid to contentment for those 
who must perforce remain at Tooting or wherever a kind 
providence has placed them. If Calderons, Stevensons, 
Lotis, Kinglakes, or even Mandevilles were common 
the able-bodied population of the globe might spend its 
life in migrations, and international politics become a 
. chain of tangled problems in the repatriation of travel- 
lers. Even now the islands of the South Seas en- 
counter the scum and cream of all five continents who 
have heard that glittering fragments of the earthly 
paradise still welcome apple-eating humanity. For the 
islands, blessed of heaven and other powers, have been 
fortunate in attracting men with magic in their pens 
and in keeping them long enough, but not too long. 
Stevenson at Vailima, George Calderon in Tahiti, 
though they knew more of the islands than their lovely 
surface bloom, had not yet escaped the charms of their 
strangeness. Then the hint of tragedy below the 
smile of ‘‘ Tahiti the great, the merry, Tahiti of many 
waters ’’ did not repel. They brought to the under- 
standing of an exotic and primitive society memories 
of many civilisations. Familiar with the arts and 
science of many countries they could shed the super- 
fluities of Western life with an ease shocking to 
Suburbia and bow to the rules of island courtesy as 
gravely as though its memories had been in their own 
blood. 

This being so, the reader of George Calderon’s book 
on Tahiti is fortunate. The mirror he holds up to the 
island is the result of the most modern skill; it is also 
endowed with an ancient magic. If it reflects more of 
the object than Cook’s tourist can see when he lands, 
well-tailored and replete, in the bay of Papa-ete, he may 
repine, but not those who sit at home entranced, seeing 
the island and its people, ‘‘ happy, beautiful and kind,”’ 
through the eyes of Tihoti. 

The fact that Tihoti was the nearest the islanders 
could get to ‘‘ George,’’ sends a tiny but revealing ray 
of light that makes visible an unexpected darkness. 
Always through this volume with its record of easy 
affectionate sojourn and travel in company with Amaru, 
Moitua, Temaeva, and half a hundred dwellers in a 
still golden age where food is always ‘‘ fetched ’’ in- 
stead of being grown or purchased, and to be happy is 
counted as wisdom and righteousness, there is_ this 


25s. net. 
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background of impenetrable darkness. The author 
knows more, much more, of the heart of the native 
than does the globe trotter. | He brings to its under- 
standing a mind sharpened’ by an alert sympathetic 
curiosity already tried on men and things; he expounds 
this theme with the skill of the novelist, the dramatist, 
and the connoisseur in human nature. But how far 
can now his mirror show us the truth about Tahiti? 
How. fa: does he himself go in acceptance of the con- 
tention that the Tahitian cannot be called cruel, though 
he was recently addicted to infanticide? Mr. Calderon 
argues that to murder new-born babes with an axe is 
an example of nothing more blameworthy than an 
‘‘ aristocratic principle ’’ which insisted upon ‘‘ the 
necessity of knowing the parentage of their children ”’ 
in a socicty which had no prejudice against parenthood 
outside marriage. 

There is, then, a background of mystery and dark- 
ness, but mankind is inured to living on a volcano and 
the background does not encroach on Calderon’s 
story of the voyage to Tahiti from which he returned in 
1906. Afraid lest the book he planned should lack due 
perspective, the author postponed the actual writing 
till 1913, filling the interval with an exhaustive study 
of the European influences to which the island had 
been exposed. Thus, when he was killed at Gallipoli 
in 1915, the work was unfinished, parts of it existed in 
more than one form, parts were still in the shape of 
notes or embedded in diaries. By the help of Cal- 
deron’s own synopsis, his widow has put the book to- 
gether, but no smoothing or polishing has been done by 
any hand but the author’s. The result, though uneven 
in texture, is the authentic and characteristic produc- 
tion of a marked and original personality. The same 
voice is heard throughout, in the abrupt and staccato 
passages from the notes as in the sensitive and accom- 
plished prose of the finished passages. There is no 
sense of incompleteness, nor do we assist at the 
spectacle of a literary man putting on or taking off a 
charm, a manner, or an attitude. The publication of 
an unfinished book may be a cruel test, but Tihoti 
comes through it triumphant, or perhaps unconscious 
of danger. 

Calderon spent but a short time in Papa-ete, the 
headquarters of that civilisation, patchily French, 
which circulates in Tahiti, so to speak, peripherally or 
round the edge, flowing this way and that, about the 
island by the coast road. The Frenchman, as a chance- 
met Russian told the author, ‘‘ has no detestation 
either of nature or natives,’’ nevertheless European in- 
fluences, hostile, tolerant, friendly, tutorial, have done 
little but spoil the native Tahitian where they have 
touched him. Missionaries in particular Calderon 
blames for forbidding the islanders their traditional 
amusements and interests, without providing them with 
any new ones. Missionaries, like other persons, look 
upon the human being as normally spending the main 
part of his waking life in work, and do not shine at 
mapping out an existence where leisure is the chief fea- 
ture. But for the traveller and guest, the possibility 
of wandering through an entrancingly beautiful and 
varied landscape inhabited by men, women and 
children who have nothing more pressing to do than 
to show him its secrets, to discuss with him and each 
other the philosophy of life and to enjoy the pleasures 
of intellect, of the senses and of unspoiled nature with- 
out reflecting upon angels with flaming swords or work 
pursued with exhaustion and distaste, the island is in- 
deed an Island of the Blest. Where ‘“‘ little white 
clouds sat, tier upon tier, like angels in an amphi- 
theatre, watching the comedy of life,’’ Calderon sits 
among them, and he has the advantage of the angels 
in a glittering thread of malice, which seldom appears 
in his stories. of native life, but glances upon the Ameri- 
can ‘‘ nature-man ’’ who lives in squalor trying to in- 
struct the Tahitians in the philosophy of the simple life, 
as the ‘‘ polite brutality ’’ of a French official discuss- 
ing the psychology of the natives before their faces, and 
the lady tourists who have discovered that ‘‘ you 
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MILLS & BOON’S 
AUTUMN LIST 


Broadway House List 


All prices are net. 


THE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERAS 


Complete Catalogue sent post free to any address 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Official Biography. 


Jack London 
By CHARMIAN LONDON (Mrs. Jack*London). With 41 
Illustrations from photographs. Two volumes. Demy 8vo. 


36s. net. 


By Chelsea Reach 


y,, REGINALD BLUNT, Author of ‘‘ The Wonderful Vil- 
lage,’’ In Cheyne Walk, ” etc. With 24 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


My South African Year (1920) 


* By CHARLES DAWBARN, Author of ‘‘ Makers of New 
France,” etc., etc. With 30 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Somerset Neighbours 
By ALFRED PERCIVALL. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
A aes about Somerset Life and decane, by a lover of 
Somerset. 


Abraham Lincoln 
By FRANK ILSLEY PARADISE. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Lure of Old London 


By SOPHIE COLE. With 8 Illustrations from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


An Absolutely Original Fairy Tale. 


The Street that Ran Away 


By ELIZABETH CROLY. With 4 Illustrations in Colour. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Letters to my Grandson on the 
World about him 


By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 
By EDWIN L. ASH, M.D. 


Mental Self-help 5s. net. 
Nerves and the Nervous 


Switzerland in Winter 
By WILL and CARINE CADBY. With 24 Illustrations. 
F’cap. 8vo. 4s. net. 
New and thoroughly revised edition. 
considerable new matter, and gives the fullest 
most up-to-date information to be obtained. 


Common Sense Self-help 


A Study in the Economics of Mind Power. 
DANE, LL.B. F’cap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Other People’s Money 
” F’cap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
ition 


Take it in Time 


Talks on Thrift for Boys and Girls. By the Author of 
‘* How to Make a Fortune.’’ F’cap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The History and Adventures of a Penny 
By EDMUND DANE, LL.B. F'’cap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Popular Edition. 


With the Walnuts and the Wine 


By GILLY. F’cap 8vo. With a coloured wrapper. 2s. 6d. net. 
Evening Standarrd.—‘ A mellow, jovial book, replete with good stories 
which will amuse even those who have no walnuts and no wine.” 


The Magician’s Carpet and the 
Garden of Enchantment 


By ALICE and CLARENCE PONTING. With 21 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. 6d. net. 
This Volume contains two Fairy Stories, and the pictures are 
remarkable. 


MILLS & BOON, Ltd., 49, Rupert St., London, W. 1. 


5s. net. 


The volume contains 
and probably 


By EDMUND 


(Second 


SONGS OF TWO SAVOYARDS: 

THE WORDS and MUSIC of the 66 most famous Songs, all the numbers 
which in their original form are choruses or concerted pieces here 
for a single voice with accompaniments, with I!lustration 
by W. S. GILBERT to each SONG. Impl. 8vo, lis, 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF OPORTO (Crown 


Prince of Portugal) : MEMORIES. By permission of H.R.H. THE 
DUCHESS OF OPORTO. With 39 portraits and illustrations. 15s. net, 


THE WIT OF THE WILD. by ernest iNcerso.t. 
With 16 Plates from Nature. 6s. 
Fascinating studies of animal life and psychology. Do Animals Commit 
Suicide? Animals that Wear Disguises, Animals that Set Traps, Animals 
that Advertise, Animal Partnerships, etc. 


WHEN TURKEY WAS TURKEY: In and Around 


Constantinople. By MARY A POYNTER, Introduction ay Sir E. 
PEARS; Front. by Sir E. J. POYNTER, Bt., P.R.A, 12s. 

“‘ Pre-war Turkey in its social, pen historical, and political aspects : 
readers will find it most enjoyable. Mrs. Poynter's ictures are vivid, enter- 
taining, and convincing.”-—Pall Mall Gazette. ost attractive pages; a 
delightful volume.""—Sunday Times. 


SILVER: PEWTER: SHEFFIELD PLATE. 


By F. W. BURGESS. With 85 very fine Illustrations on art paper. 
12s. 


THE POTTERY AND PORCELAIN FAC. 
TORIES OF CHINA. Geographical Distribution 
and Periods of Activity. By A. L, HETHERINGTON. 


16 with Coloured Map. 
An i PP t to Mr. R. L. Hobson's great work. 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY. 


“* Condenses practically the whole of the material evidence on Marriage, 
Polygamy, the Family, Position of Women, Laws of Property, Primitive 
Government, and Administration of Justice among natural races. References 
at the end of each chapter. They appear to com rehend all the sound 
| ne The Bibliography and the Index are excellent.”—Times Literary 
upp. 


THE HEROIC BALLADS OF RUSSIA. 


By L. A. MAGNUS, LL 


“No English scholar can a him in his knowledge of of the heroic ages 
of Russia, and of Russian legends and folk tales.’ ter Guardi 


SHAKESPEARE and the JEW. sy GERALD FRIED- 


LANDER. Preface by MAURICE MOSCOVITCH. 3s. 


By R. H. LOWIE, Ph.D. 461 pp. 
2ls, 


INDUSTRIAL FATIGUE & EFFICIENCY. 
By H. W. VERNON, M.A., M.D., late Fellow of Ma — Colle 
Oxford, Investigator for the Industrial Fatigue Research 12s, fa 


NORTH ENG LAND. An Economic Geography. By L. ROD- 
WELL JONES, B.Sc., Cassel Lecturer in Economics at the London 
School of Economics. 21 Maps and Ilius. 6s. 


The ADOLESCENT GIRL zy», pr. BLANCHARD 
With Prefaces by MARY SCHARLIEB, M.D., and Prof. G. STANLEY 
HALL. 7s. 6d 

Dr. Stantey Hatt says: “‘ The psyche of the budding girl has seemed 
about the very most unknown of all the great domains of psychology. We do 
know something about this crisis in a boy’s life, but the corresponding 
changes in the soul of the young woman are far more hidden not only to 
herself, but to others.” 


TABOO AND GENETICS. 
. L. PETERS and PHYLLIS BLANCHARD. 
a restatement of the sociological problem of Sex, showing the obsoleteness 
of the previous unscientific treatment of the Sex Problem in Social relation- 
ships. Part I.: The New Biology and the Sex Problem in Society; Part Il.: 
The Institutionalized Sex Taboo; Part III.: The Sex Problem in the light of 
Modern Psychology. 


SEVEN AGES OF CHILDHOOD..»y Exta 
<" endent Age. II.: The Dramatic Age, III. 
ry Age. IV.: aradoxical Age. V.: The Age of the Geng. 
Age of eon “x The Age of Problems. 


Two Psycho-Analytical Books by Dr. W. Stekel. 


(1) THE BELOVED EGO. Gs, 6d. 
(2) THE DEPTHS OF THE SOUL. 


By Drs. M. M. KNIGHT, 
10s. 6d, 


Book 
a 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD., 
KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 


Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C.¢4. 
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have only to dress up in Tahiti to be overwhelmed with 
admiration.’’ But we’are skirting round the coast road; 
to explore the enchanting interior of the island- and 
know its people like brothers one must read Calderon’s 
book—the record of a traveller born journeying in a 
land whose inhabitants sit in their doors at evening, 
calling to him to ‘f Come and eat!’’ or ‘‘ Come and 
sleep! 


CHARACTERS AND CARICATURES 


Modern. Men and Mummers. By Hesketh Pearson. 
Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 


T has become the fashion of late for journalists and 
other's to collect and present to a wide-eyed—and 
often, it is to be feared, a wide-mouthed—world ,‘‘ char- 
acter-studies ’’ of persons of varying degrees of cele- 
brity and notoriety, and a memorandum of all that they 
‘ said, discreet and indiscreet, interesting or uninterest- 
ing, in the course of conversations with the author. 
Mr. Pearson’s salon is hung with some thirty portraits, 
some in oils, others mere caricatures; but he seems to 
have been in two minds as to his function. As we 
saunter through the gallery we find an occasional gap 
on the walls, and instead a long and critical entry in the 
catalogue. Sometimes he paints the man, but at others 
gives us a survey of his works; and on the whole he is 
less effective as an artist than as acicerone. His colour 
ig occasionally good, as in his portrait of Tree—‘‘ the 
best part he ever played was Sir Herbert Tree in the 
play of that name ’’—but at times the artist’s signature 
monopolises the canvas. It is true of course, as Wilde 


said, and as Mr. Pearson reminds us, that attitude in. 


Art is everything, and that ‘‘ the highest as the lowest 
form of criticism is a mode of. autobiography.’’ Here, 
however, we get rather much of the author’s opinions 
and personality. At all events we learn a good deal 
about him. He is of the stage, stagey, and many of his 
subjects are drawn from that world. .Mr. Shaw is his 
god; but it is Shaw the dramatist, not Shaw the man, 
of whom he writes. To him Shaw is All in All. He 
has ‘‘ gone much further than Shakespeare,’’ adding 
to the réle of poet that of prophet. ‘ Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion’ ‘‘ not only enforces the finer 
elements of Christianity, but explains why the old 
Mosaic ideas are stupid and hurtful, which Jesus 
omitted to do.’’ 

The study of Mr. Frank Harris is the best thing in 
the book—perhaps because there is in it less of the 
author and more of his subject. It contains sixteen 
letters written by Harris from America to the author 
on active service, letters which should be valuable in 
dispelling the calumnies spread during the war concern- 
ing their writer. The sum total of the evidence against 
Mr. Harris is that while his country was at war he dared 
te retain his intellectual honesty. But, as he says in 
one of these letters, ‘‘ the chief thing about great men 
is that they belong to no country and hardly any time:’’ 
Or, as Mr. Pearson says, ‘‘ Sooner or later we must 
wake up to the fact that an appreciation of. genius is a 
higher form of patriotism than a depreciation of Ger- 
mans (or whatever other race we happen to be fight- 
ing).’’ There is a note of pathos, almost of tragedy 
in some of these letters. What disillusionment there is 
in this, dated September, 1919: : 

After going round the world I will get back to Paris and 
spend three or four years writing three or four volumes of 
autobiography, and then I want to pull the curtain down and 
go out. I have had enough of the“show. The last act that I 
thought would crown all has turned the great drama into the 
commonest knock-out farce, and the taste of it is in my 
mouth and will be till I die... . ; 

In the sketch of Mr. Lytton Strachey Mr. Pearson has 
some sane remarks to make about the art of biography. 
The pen and ink caricatures towards the end of his gal- 
lery are of no value. Such slight sketches require 


humour and an extreme significance of line to ‘‘ come 
off,’ neither of which qualities Mr. Pearson betrays 
to any marked extent. 


races of mankind. 


A NEW EVOLUTIONARY THEORY 


Origin and Evolution of the Human Race. By Albert 
Churchward. Allen and Unwin. 455. net. 


j jw author holds the theory that the human race 

began with red African pismics.. These little men 
spread all over the world and gave rise to negroes from 
whom all other races sprang, except indeed the un- 
progressive Bushmen and Hottentots, for they emerged 
directly from southern: pigmies. ._The little red men 


gave rise through the Masaba type to true negroes, . 


who never left Africa nor advanced far in civilisation, 
but fortunately pigmies also started the.race of. Nilotic 
negroes. These stalwarts followed the pigmies all 
over the world, exterminated them in some places and 
drove them away from others, gradually themselves 
giving rise to stellar cult peoples, who in turn produced 
lunar, solar, and Christian Cult peoples, whence the 
races of to-day. There will be many who think that 
there is much to be said for putting pigmies after and 
not before negroes, for regarding them as heterogene- 
ous mutations from negro stocks. For surely the 
negroid tendency to early closure of the cranial sutures 
opens up the possibility of many dwarfs. But Dr. 
Churchward’s thesis that pigmies were antecedent to 
negro-making is an arguable thesis, and we do not un- 
derstand why it should not have been discussed in an 
orderly and unpersonal way, without hot-headed re- 
marks about narrow-minded professors in Oxford and 
London. 

We are aware of some hint of the negro in two 
skeletons from one of the Mentone caves, of the detec- 


‘tion in Australia of a strain of Negrito or negro blood, 


and of an alleged Pleistocene negro reported by Reck, 
but we must seriously ask for definite evidence in sup- 
port of Dr. Chuchward’s theory of the world-wide 
migration of Nilotic Negroes, of their fertile differentia- 
tion into more progressive races, and of their present- 
day persistence in remote countries like Australia and 
New Zealand. The author’s .conclusions are so 
momentous that the reader has a right to expect a 
systematic presentment of the evidence. This expecta- 
tion will be disappointed. There is ample disclosure 
of very wide reading and of elaborate collection of in- 
teresting material; there is a remarkable generosity of 
valuable illustrations; and no reader can shut his eyes 
to the pains the author must have taken, amid the 
duties of a busy life, to make this stately -book.- But of 
scientific method and balancing of evidence we find 
little trace. It is magnificent, but it is not science. 

Much is to be said for a good-going heresy, and Dr. 
Churchward has certainly the courage of his convic- 
tions. Even in physics he is an Athanasius Redivivus, 
for while the authorities seem to be almost unanimous 
regarding the world-wide tendency of energy to sink 
into unavailable forms, we are assured by Dr. Church- 
ward that this low-grade energy, e.g., uniformly. dif- 
fused heat, is ‘‘ constantly being reconverted into high- 
grade energy.’s This he proceeds to prove, but his 
proof seems only to mean more or less circuitous re- 
assertion. We suppose any one is at liberty to hold 
what views he pleases in regard to the ends of the 
Almighty, but our toleration is strained by the author’s 
declaration that the Great War 

was ordained for the destruction of Socialism, or so- 
called Democracy, which was beginning to eat the life out of 
this country. The present Socialism is a retrograde movement 
in the evolution of the human race, originating in, and being 
carried on by, those who possess erted brain corpuscles, 
just loose brain cells. Men—if we may call them men— 
but we refrain, for this is not even magnificent. 

‘One note in conclusion. Many years ago, about 
1864, a quiet Professor’ of Anatomy in Galway, Dr. 
William King, had backbone enough to stand up 
against Huxley and declare that Neanderthal man was 
a separate species, off the main line of the modern 
Huxley, on the other hand, had 
concluded that Neanderthal man was merely an_ ex- 
treme variant of the modern type of man. Now, as 
Sir Arthur Keith has pointed out, it took sixty years 
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HEATH GRANTON’S BOOKS 


At all Libraries and Booksellers. 


The Story of the Shire 


Being the Lore, History and Evolution of English County 
Institutions. Two Maps and seven Illustrations. 
FREDERICK W. HACKWOOD. 15/- net. 


Forty Years of Salmon and 
Trout Fishing 


11 Illustrations. MAJOR J. L. DICKIE. (Introduction 
by R. B. MARSTON, Editor of The Fishing Gazette.) 
12/6 net. 


Quaint Acquaintances 


A record of a life of Sport, County Society 
12/6 net. 


7 Illustrations. 
and Travel. 


With an Introduction by LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE: 


The False Assumptions 
of “Democracy” 


ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI, Author of ‘ The 
Defence of Aristocracy,”’ etc. 12/6 net. 


The Future of the .Novel 


A series of Interviews with the leading writers of Fiction, 
conducted by MEREDITH STARR. With a Preamble by 
W. H. CHESSON. 7/6 net. 


Written up from carefully-kept logs :— 


The Clipper-Ship “Sheila” 


Three Illustrations. CAPT. W. H. ANGEL. 7/6 net. 

In a whole column review SIR HERBERT RUSSELL ee —* We must 
all be in sympathy with the sailor who loves his ship . . a discursive 
yarn. , . it is good bracing reading, not only for sailormen but for all who 


love the sea. There are fine spacious yarns of swelling canvas breasts and 
roaring foam—and throughout there is the spirit of the real sea life which 
found its apotheosis in the Clipper age. They are all sketched in simple 
lines, but they all leave the impression of convincing realism because they 
are all perfectly true. . . Capt. Angel was a great ‘cracker on,’ He 
evidently held the old clipper-man’s doctrine ‘ what she can’t carry she must 
drag!’ The result is he was always carrying away stun’ sail booms, 
springing yards, and. more than once brought down top-gallant masts with 
a crashing run. But he crashed the glorious vessel thro’ it, and it quickens 
one’s pulse to read his descriptions of her romping and roaring aslant the 
surges . . a book to be read by all who love the sea.’ 


In the Land of Turkana 


With a “ Map” wrapper. T. R. CAMBRIDGE. A link 
in our chain of African possessions. 2/6 net. 


FICTION 7/6 net. 
THE GREATER LOVE 


LADY C. MILNES GASKELL, Author o! 
the Wrekin,” etc., etc. 


THE WAY OF THE WICKED 


EDWIN PUGH, Author of “ Tony Drum,” etc., etc. ' 


GHOST GLEAMS, Tales of the Uncany. 


W. JAMES WINTLE, Author of “ Nights with an Old 
Lag,”’ etc., etc. 


THE WINE OF SORROW 


CONSTANCE E. BISHOP, Author of ‘* A Vision Splendid,” 
etc., etc. 


THE DEVIL’S CHRISTMAS BOX 


HUGH C. MASON, Author of ‘‘The Inner Court,” etc., etc. 


THE UNFOLDING OF LIFE 


NOEL BRITTAIN. 


THE SALT OF LIFE ; 


.F. E. MORAY. 


6, Fleet Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


“Friends round 


6/- net. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS 


Beautifully lilustrated. Charming Binding. Coloured Wrapper. 


*,* Messrs. and Son have prepared a Booklet containing 
particulars of GIFT-BOOKS for Grown-ups, Boys and Girls, and 
PICIUR BOOKS for Young Children. 


This List, beautifully 
Scameal in Colours, on Art Paper, will be posted free to any address. 


Two New Books by PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 


SEA SCOUTS ABROAD 5/- net. 
THE THIRD OFFICER: A Story of the — 
- net. 


THE BOYS OF CASTLE CLIFF SCHOOL 
By R. A. H. GOODYEAR, the author of *‘ Forge of 
Foxenby.”’ 6/- net. 
ANGELA BRAZIL’S Stories of School Life. 
Two New Volumes. 


LOYAL TO THE SCHOOL 6/- net. 
A FORTUNATE TERM 5/- net. 
LADY MIDDLETON’S NEW BOOK. 

THEIR LONDON COUSINS 6/- net. 

MERVYN, JOCK OR JOE 

By MAY WYNNE. 5/- net. 
MARGERY FINDS HERSELF 

A School Story by DORIS A. POCOCK. 5/- net. 
THE ISLAND OF SECRETS 

By E. E. COWPER. 5/- net. 
THE MYSTERY OF SAFFRON aes 

By E. E. COWPER. 6/- net. 

' A GIRL OF THE PAMPAS 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 6/- net. 
D BORN 

By BESSIE MARCHANT. 5/- net. 

WONDER TALES OF GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHS 


GLADYS DAVIDSON. 5/- net. 
WONDER TALES OF SCOTTISH MYTH AND LEGEND 
DONALD MACKENZIE. 5/- net. 


G. A. HENTY'S BOOKS 


’ With attractive Coloured Wrapper, 4s. 6d. net. 


FACING DEATH 

LION OF THE NORTH 

AT AGINCOURT 

BY PIKE AND DYKE 

LION OF ST. MARK 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S EVE 
UNDER WELLINGTON'S COMMAND 
WITH MOORE AT CORUNNA 

ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND 
WHEN LONDON BURNED 


The Nursery Rhym 
Selected Book edited f Nurs JERROLD. Illustra- 
tions on every page, in Colour or Black and White (nearly 
400 in y CHARLES. ROBINSON. Large 4to., 
cloth, 17/6 net; art boards, 12/6 net. 


The Big Book of Josephine 
Collection of the delightful stories by MRS. CRADDOCK. 
Suctedtions by HONOR C. APPLETON. 4to., cloth extra, 


10/6 net. 
ld-Time Tales and Rhymes 
0 With 24 coloured and other Illustrations by FRANK eS 
4to,, cloth. 


The Precious Gift 
The complete series of Bible Stories in one volume with 48 full- 
page coloured plates. Large crown 4to., handsome cloth bind- 
ing, 10/6 net, and in picture boards, 7/6 net. 


Mother Hubbard’s Book of Rhymes 


With 12 mgr coloured plates and many other “ron 


ly 36 Sp illustrations by FRANK ADAMS. 


6/- net. 
THE TWO BEST ANNUALS 
Blackie’s Children’s Annual 


Eighteenth Year of Issue. The Original and the Best. Finely 

Illustrated in colours. Picture boar /- net. 
Blackie’s Little One's Annual 

Third Year of Issue. Picture boards. 3/6 net. 


Please sent post card for latest list of publications. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd. 
50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 
GLASGOW AND BOMBAY 
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to show that King was right and Huxley wrong. 
Therefore in a region where certainties are few and 
mists are thick, we are free to express the hope that in 
Dr. Churchward’s laborious work there may be more 
grains of truth than we from our cabbage patch have 
been able to discern. 


THE PHGENICIANS IN SICILY 


Motya, a Pheenician Colony in Sicily. By Joseph I. 
S. Whitaker. Bell. 38s. net. 


fGen part which can be usefully played by_ the 
amateur in archeological research, however small, 
is a real one. His enthusiasm incites him to what often 
seem hopeless tasks, and his freedom from responsibility 
allows him considerable latitude in forming and ex- 
pounding theories. The author of the handsome 
volume before us is a gifted amateur of this class, and 
none of his fellow-workers in the field of Phoenician 
study will be disposed to undervalue his services. 

Motya, a small island to the west of Sicily, was an 
ancient Phoenician colony on which no excavations of 
any importance had been made till Mr. Joseph 
Whitaker, of Palermo, bought it some years ago for 
systematic exploration. Apart from the walls and the 
mole nothing could be seen to encourage digging. Its 
destruction by the elder Dionysius had been complete 
and its desertion helped to preserve the remains of its 
occupation by the merchant-settlers. The great diffi- 
culty for the archeologist is to assign in such a case as 
the present the objects found to their rightful source. 
The Phoenicians, early or late, were sea-farers and 
merchants, seeking out markets and sources of sup- 
plies. But they bore a small proportion to the native 
population of their towns, and scholars like Professor 
Orsi show considerable caution in assigning Phoenician 
origin to the tombs, urns, etc., found over Sicily—very 
few pieces indeed being undoubtedly Phoenician; the 
early pieces in the museum at Syracuse being cata- 
logued as Sicani, Sikeli, and archaic Greek. 

It is not an easy matter to summarise Mr. Whitaker’s 
theory as to the actual part played by Phoenician 
civilization in the development of religious ideas, art, 
and craft, in Sicily. He seems inclined to give it more 
importance than recent research would warrant. He 
dates the arrival of the Phoenicians in Sicily between the 
11th and gth centuries B.C. Considering its position 
in their direct route to Spain and North-West Africa it 
is probable that some of their trading-centres were then 
established, but contrary to the opinion of many au- 
thorities, he thinks that all the settlements were of 
direct Phcenician origin and has no doubt that they date 
from the early period and not from that of Carthage. 
In the careful study of the siege and fall of Motya the 
author admits that the island had become a depend- 
ency of Carthage upon which it was dependent for pro- 
tection naval, and probably, military. He still accepts 
as possible the story of the accidental discovery of the 
manufacture of glass by the Phoenicians. 

Recent archeological research at Motya was begun 
in 1906 by Mr. Whitaker aided by the Cav. Giuseppe 
Lipari-Cascio of Marsala and the real value of this book 
lies in the detailed descriptions of many of the objects 
found and now placed in the local museum. Some of 

‘the attributions to early Phoenician sources may be 
questioned, for at the very period of Motyan activity— 
1000-500 B.C.—according to Prof. Orsi, there was a 
steady increase in Sicily of the introduction of Greek 
wares, geometric pottery being first imported after 
which locally made vases appeared in imitation of them. 
The settlements in Sicily were factories rather than 
Colonies aiming at trade rather than dominion 
and the settlers found and utilised the rock- 
hewn tombs of the Siculi and their pottery as well. 
There is no evidence that Phoenician art ever struck out 
an original line, the remains of sculpture, their pottery, 
their amulets, all show clearly the source to which they 
went for inspiration. They were expert handicrafts- 


men. 


‘““THE BENIGHTED PRESIDENCY.” 

The Civilian’s South India. By Civilian. 

12s, 6d. net. 

ACKING any novelists comparable with Mr, 

Kipling and Mrs. Steel, Southern India remains 
little known to those whose acquaintance with the 
lgast is through books. For this reason we are dis- 
posed to welcome the volume under notice; and not 
for this reason alone, since the book, amongst a good 
deal that is merely querulous, contains passages of 
just and shrewd satire, and, though its author is apt 
to regard circumlocution as the ‘‘ proper ’’ vehicle of 
wit, is by no means badly written on the whole. 
What “ Civilian ’’ chiefly needs, if only to sharpen 
the point of his thrusts at things in Madras, which no 
man can admire, is a more robust local patriotism. 
His readiness to disparage most things he has seen is 
accompanied by a willingness, ludicrous to any one 
who knows India as a whole, to take on trust the merits 
claimed for men, institutions and conditions outside 
Southern India. He is on the verge of acquiescing 
to the ancient jibe against ‘‘the benighted Presidency.” 
Madras, it is true, lacks some things which mitigate 
the lot of British sojourners in the Punjab or the 
United Provinces. It has no winter to speak of, 
though Christmas at Ootacamund can be delightful 
whereas the same season in the Himalayan hill 
stations is beyond endurance. Camping in tents, one 
of the chief joys of Northern India, tends in Southern 
India to be an affair of rest-houses—so called on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle. District headquarters 
in Southern India are generally less agreeable to 
dwell in than those of the United Provinces. And so 
forth. But Madras itself, the capital, however little 
the casual visitor may make of it, is socially a very 
much pleasanter city than either conjested Bombay, 
where the white man seems to exist by permission of 
the Asiatic plutocrat, or cosmopolitan Calcutta, with 
its shoddy imitation of Western life. ‘‘ Civilian” 
does not see that, nor the charm of the garden-city 
aspect of much of Madras, nor the unique excellence 
of the Madras Club, where the official hauteur of 
Simla no more saves a man from being treated as a 
good fellow than does the reputation of having made 
money out of jute in Calcutta, and where Mahomed 
Shereef credits all with the desire to be boon com- 
panions to each other. ‘‘ Said to be the best Club 
in India’’ is all that ‘‘ Civilian’s ’’ caution will 
allow. ‘‘ Said,’’ indeed! 

The author has a clearer and kinder eye. for nature 
in Southern India than for man; although why he 
ignores the peculiarities of Malabar we cannot 
guess. He makes some amends, however, by his full 
and sympathetic treatment of the wild area known as 
the ‘* Agency.’’ Other British officials, when not 
dying there of malaria, have loved it as well; no 
Indian official will willingly enter it; and we can only 
wonder how in the future the indigenous bureaucrat 
will nerve himself to deal with such tracts of country, 
since love of adventure and of sport are not in him. 


Lane. 


THE WHALE 


A History of the Whale Fisheries. 
Witherby. 18s. net. 
B fpev book is a first attempt, the author tells us, at 
writing a complete history of the ancient world- 
wide industry of whaling. We get therefore in 300 pages 
a mass of facts, plainly presented, though not too well- 
martialled, but as a whole comprehensive and valuable. 
Winter visitors to the South would be doubtless surprised 
to hear that Biarritz, St. Jean de Luz and neighbouring 
Biscayan towns were the nurseries of the enterprise. 
The traces of watch towers (for spouting whales) and 
blubber boiling furnaces still remain along that coast. 
Through the 13th and 14th centuries a lively trade went 
forward in the Bay of Biscay till the supply ran short. 
It was the Basques who crossed the Atlantic in the van 
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NOTABLE BRITISH 
TRIALS SERIES 


Each Volume 10s. 6d. net. 


Pamphlet containing full particulars will be sent 
post free on afplication to the Publishers. 


Just published, Volume 27. 


Burke and Hare 


By William Roughead 


“ Bristles with points of legal and personal interest.”"—Times 
Literary Supplement. 


““Assuredly this story is more thrilling than most novels.’’— 
Sphere. 


“All people who are interested in murder stories and in the 
drama and- dialectic of great trials will be delighted with Mr. 
Roughead’s Burke and Hare.’’—Spectator. 


Recent Volumes. 


THE WAINWRIGHTS. By H. B. Irving and 
Sir E. Marshall Hall. 


THURTELL & HUNT. By Eric R. Watson, 
DR. CRIPPEN. By Filson Young. 

THE ANNESLEY CASE. By Andrew Lang. 
EUGENE ARAM. By Eric R. Watson. 
THE SEDDONS. By Filson Young. 

DR. PRITCHARD. By W. Roughead. 
FRANZ MULLER. By H. B. Irving. 
OSCAR SLATER. By W. Roughead. 

J. A. DICKMAN. By Rowan Hamilton. 
MARY BLANDY. By W. Roughead. 
LORD LOVAT. By D.N. Mackay. 


In the Press. 


STEINIE MORRISON. By H. Fletcher 
Moulton. 


GEORGE JOSEPH SMITH. By Eric R. 


Watson. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
By A. Francis Steuart. 


William Hodge & Company, Ltd. 


12 Bank Street, Edinburgh. 
And at London and Glasgow. 


New Books and Announcements 


FROM THE LIST OF 


Jarrolds, Publishers (London) Ltd 


Dr. H. CRICHTON MILLER. 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THE TEACHER 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 6/-net. 


WALTER BLUETT, 

TWENTY-ONE BRIDGE FALLACIES 

A useful book for Bridge Players. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 2/6 net. 
Capt. T. TOWNEND BARTON. 


HOW TO CHOOSE A DOG 
About fifty illustrations. Cr. 8vo. Boards. 3/6 net. 


WM. McLEOD RAINE. 


A MAN FOUR SQUARE 
A Wild West novel. Cr, 8vo. Cloth. Library Edition. 
7/6 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 


THE HOUSE OF WHISPERS 
A Detective story. Cr, 8vo. Cloth. Library Edition. 7/6 net. 


CYRUS T. BRADY. 


WHEN THE SUN STOOD STILL 
A Biblical romance. Cr. 8vo. Cloth. Library Edition. 7/6 net. 


The Warick Rewards 


A new series of popular gift books for boys and girls at a 
popular price. Capital stories. Well printed, strongly bound, 
attractive covers. The first six titles are :— 


THE CLEVEREST CHAP IN THE SCHOOL 
By ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


THE TREASURE HUNTERS By JOHN MACKIE. 
THE PERILS OF PETERKIN By ROBERT LEIGHTON. 
A HANDFUL OF REBELS By RAYMOND JACBERNS, 
THE GIRLS OF ST. BEDES By GERALDINE MOCKLER. 
THE ADVENTURES OF JASMIN By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 


These volumes are really a marvel of cheapness at ‘2/6 net. 


ARROLDS 


Publishers (London) Ltd. 


J, M. DENT & Sons, Ltd. 


13, Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
AN ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY 


Shewing the Main Stream of English Literature through 
Six Centuries (14th to 19th). Compiled by 


SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. 


Med. 7vo. 10/6 net. 
The Morning Post says :— 

“It is an inexpressible delight to turn these leaves at ras 
dip here and there inte th treasures of this incomparable 
of the English-speaking peoples. In thes: thousand pages (| 
store for the leisure hours of a life-time.” 


10 NEW VOLUMES in 


/EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Cloth 2/6 net. Library Binding 3 6 net 
4 The new titles include two Russian books by 
Turgenev and Gorki, a most interesting anthology ot 
English Short Stories, and additions to the Poetry, 
History, and Classical Sections. 


{ Please write for complete classified List 
\Q of the Series and detailed description of WA, 


the Ten New Volumes. 


A TRAVELLER IN LITTLE THINGS 
By W. H. HUDSON. Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 
The Morning Post says :— 
“There is a magic in Mr. Hudson's style and in his experience 
and sensibility which awakens in his reader a thousand sleeping 
memories.”” 


{| Please apply for 8 pp». HUDSON PROSPECTUS. 


ESSAYS & ADDRESSES on the 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
By BARON F. VON HUGEL. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 


Evetyn UNDERHILL in the Daily News :— 

“The appearance of a new work by Baron von Hugel is an event 
of first importance for all who are interested in the affairs of the 
spirit.. . . . This book should largely increase the circle of his 
disciples, and consolidate his position as one of the noblest, sanest 
and most inspiring spiritual teachers of our day.” 


Please Apply for Autumn List. 
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of the whaling pioneers, from Spain, France and the 
north, in the early 16th century, and after scouring the 
seas around Newfoundland, formed the nucleus of the 
great fisheries henceforward mainly conducted from the 
bays of Greenland. Their ships, reaching 400 tons 
burthen, were far larger and better manned than those 
of their many rivals till in the course of an era rife with 
racial contests and national vicissitudes the English and 
Dutch were left to fight it out along the edge of the 
Arctic ice. But violence was only incidental. It was 
in truth a trade fight, one of finance, competence and 
efficiency, and by 1700 the Dutch had won a victory so 
complete that the English whaling trade was for the 
moment dead. But it soon revived to be in its turn 
paramount, while always there were smaller fleets from 
Scandinavia, France, Germany and Spain. The ships 
came out in spring and returned in autumn, loaded 
with the barrels of oil, boiled on the spot, and the other 
whale products, running the gauntlet of privateers and 
pirates. Both losses and profits were large, and com- 
panies were the principal operators. The two or three 
larger and valuable species of whale grew shyer and 
scarcer and the fields of search wider and more remote. 
The Americans, both as Colonials and later as a nation, 
joined in the hunt, and a long chapter is devoted to 
their doings ancient and modern. By the nineteenth cen- 
tury Antartic and Pacific seas, Japan and the Indian 
Ocean came within the whalers’ hunting grounds. 
Steam, of course, revolutionised the business, while the 
harpoon gun upon the boat replaced the hand thrown 
‘weapon about 1860. Nowadays it seems the harpoon 
is fired from a specially constructed cannon on the bow 
of a steamer! This device forms one of a dozen useful 
illustrations. But of the modus operandi of whaling 
the author really tells us very little and we should re- 
commend any potential reader, despite the biblio- 
graphy, to unearth at the same time Mr. Frank Bullen’s 
famous book, which will help him to realise what these 
men were like and what they faced. 


A CHARACTERLESS COMPILATION 


The New World of To-Day. By A. R. Hope-Montcrieff. 
2 vols. Gresham Publishing Co. 


HERE is published at intervals a certain pretentious 
type of book which deserves exposure on account of 
the large price demanded from those who are misled into 
purchasing it. We most of us know, and avoid, the 
kind of work which is described as _ contain- 
ing ‘‘ an encyclopedia of facts, figures and useful and 
interesting information.”” No direct claims are 
made for the two volumes under review, nor is any in- 
dication given of their price, but evidently some such 
scope is implied by their title and list of contents, while 
it is obvious from their size and style that their cost 
must be considerable. The title of the volume is mis- 
leading, for the New World here described is in many 
respects only the old world between new covers. No 
- proportion has been observed by the compiler—he can- 
not be called author—who has produced what is partly 
a bad guide book and partly an elementary geography 
book, with a little highly-anglicised recent world his- 
tory thrown in. 

The choice of illustrations is equally arbitrary and 
characterless. These are mostly of the common or 
picture post-card variety, inserted indiscriminately 
among the typescript. Turning the pages at random 
we come upon the following, in a book devoted to the 
new world of to-day : Captain Scott in the Antartic; a 
Tank; The British Houses of Parliament; a girl muni- 
tion-worker; a road in Hampstead Garden Suburb; 
French Reservists rejoining the Colours; a meeting of 
the Russian Duma; Chatsworth House, Derbyshire; a 
funicular ascending Pilatus ; Piccadilly Circus ; Students 
of Berlin University singing ‘ gaudeamus igitur ’ ; some 
sheep in a Highland glen; and ‘‘ a typical Polish Farm- 
stead near Posen.” 


Each volume contains an appendix of ‘ Economic 
Data.’ These consist of the kind of statistics usually to 
be found in school geographies—strange diagrams like 
oranges cut into sections or like rows of Chinese boxes 
arranged in descending order of magnitude and contain- 
ing cryptic figures after this sort: ‘‘ Rye 10.6, Oats 
10.0, Sugar-beet 1.7’; or such invigorating informa- 
tion as: 

East of a line from Oxford to York there is at least twice 
as much arable as pasture, with some tendency to a pre- 
dominance of oats north of the Humber. 

The zeal of the statistician is commendable, but 
applied to a book otherwise so vague and characterless 
as this only adds to its incongruity. The one redeem- 
ing feature is a set of up-to-date maps supplied by 
Messrs. Bartholomew. 


A CULTURE CITY 


Edinburgh’s Place in Scientific Progress. Prepared 
for the Edinburgh Meeting of the British Associa- 
tion by the Local Editorial Committee. Cham- 
bers. 6s. net. : 


ANY visitors to the Edinburgh meeting of _ the 
British Association must have felt that the stones 
of the city cry out, and it was a happy thought of the 
distinguished editorial committee to produce this 
guide-hook giving prominence to the labours of the 
makers of new knowledge—tabours apt to be lost sight 
ot in the glamour that lingers round the doings of 
historic personages. The writers of the various 
sections have done their difficult work of selection and 
appreciation with great success, and the total impres- 
sion left is one that thrills the mind. One cannot help 
feeling that in addition to periodic efflorescences of 
well-justified historical pride, there might be a dis- 
covery of more persistent methods of giving the young 
citizens and students some vivid sense of the extra- 
ordinarily fine scientific tradition into which they enter. 
The methods of dealing with the various sciences 
show great skill and good judgment. They convey a vast 
amount of interesting information without overloading 
the book or hiding the splendid sweep of the develop- 
ment. Many of our cities have similar records to be 
proud of, but perhaps the palm must be given to Edin- 
burgh. Whether this be so or not, Edinburgh’s share 
in intellectual development is a large one, and we should 
like to know why. How much has been due to the long 
succession of keen students from the region round 
about; how much to a high standard of educational 
endeavour in school and college; how much to the num- 
erous culture-institutions (libraries, museums, galleries, 
societies); to the comparative smallness of the town 
which forbids cloistral isolation; to the obviousness of 
the living past; to the East wind which makes resting 
rusting; and to the bewitching beauty of the place both 
by day and night? These are pertinent questions for 
those to whom the city’s stones are dear. 


Now Ready 7s. net 


MEN »» MARVELS 


By HALBERT BOYD 


MISS SHEILA KAYE-SMITH_ says :— 
“This is a varied collection of war stories, Scottish Border 
stories, and Sussex stories, and it is difficult to say in which 
Mr. Boyd is best. He sees the war from an uncommon angle.— 
a combination both of action and reflection; he has an extraor- 
dinary insight into the character of the Sussex peasant; and yet 
it is the Scottish peasant whose mentality, outlook, and language 
he seems to have made particularly his own. One lays down the 
book with a_ feeling of. privilege, with gratitude for a_ truly 
sympathetic understanding of the peasant heart, combined with a 
“limpse of stranger, more mysterious, more terrible things, which 
yet perhaps have a special kinship with the simplicity of the 
countryman and the child.” 


LONDON: ELKIN MATHEWS, CORK STREET, W.1 
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PROBLEMS OF BANKING 


EFORE the War the British banking system 

was the envy of the world owing to the easy 

elasticity with which it met demands upon it 
for credit at moments of necessary expansion, and 
its solid foundation on a gold basis which, as its 
champions asserted, was only really effective in the 
case of London. Other centres had banking sys- 
tems apparently founded on the convertibility of all 
forms of legal tender money into gold, which was 
then the final settler of the balances of international 
claims. But it was only in London that one could 
on demand and without question be certain of get- 
ting gold for one’s Bank of England note, and of 
converting a cheque or any credit instrument pay- 
able on demand either into gold directly or first into 
Bank of England notes and so into gold at the Issue 
department. In America, of course, there was, as a 
general rule, a free market for gold—in fact Ameri- 
cans used to claim that their market for gold was 
rather freer than ours—and a certainty of being able 
to exchange monetary claims into gold on demand. 
But in the pre-war days, when America was still 
suffering from its bad old banking system, the 
country was apt to be disturbed by periodical econo- 
mic earthquakes which put the banking machinery 
entirely out of gear for the time being, with the 
result that holders of claims found that Clearing 
House certificates or some other inconvertible 
instruments were the best into which they could ex- 
change them. That state of things would have 
been ended, or at least mended, by the foundation 
of the Federal Reserve system, which was already 
being hatched at the time when War broke out. 

In Paris in converting notes the Bank of France 
had the option—a relic of the old bimetallic system 
—of meeting claims upon it in the form of gold or 
silver, and it frequently made effective use of this 
option, when it was not willing to permit a drain on 
its enormous hoard of gold, by charging a premium 
on gold to those who demanded it. 

In Berlin, though there was, on paper, a free gold 
market, the Reichsbank was always suspected of 
exercising a somewhat Prussian domination over 
those who attempted to raid its gold, putting them 
into a black book and taking care that if at any 
future time they found it necessary to ask for ordi- 
nary banking facilities they would find that their 
convenience was not very whole-heartedly met. 
Official denials of anything of this kind have been 
from time to time promulgated, but the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, and it was certainly the fact 
that on many occasions before the war the German 
exchange used to go to a point at which gold ship- 
ments from Germany to London would certainly 
have shown a considerable profit if gold could have 
been obtained on the terms at which it was supposed 
to have been available, and yet no gold came. The 
irresistible conclusion is that in some way or other 
it was demonstrated to those who might otherwise 
have shipped gold that it would not pay them in the 
long run to earn a profit that was apparently to be 
made by doing so. At some of the smaller Con- 
tinental centres it was generally true that a certain 
amount of gold was to be had if valid claims for it 


could be presented, but in those days the scale of 
business in those centres was comparatively neg- 
ligible, and, as we have shown, in the four chief 
centres alluded to above, London stood out pre- 
eminent as the one place where gold could be got. 

All this talk of gold sounds very medizval in 
these days, now that practically the whole of Europe 
is on a paper basis and the world’s gold stock regu- 
larly goes to the United States as produced, except 
such fragments as are still demanded and secured 
by the appetite of India, which has been more or 
less persistent ever since gold was mentioned in 
history. America piles gold into a mountain be- 
cause all the world owes it money, and America 
builds up a high tariff against the goods which are 
the only satisfactory form of paying debts and so 
forces the nations to pour into it gold as fast as it 
can be produced or exported from Russia, and 
securities as fast as the American public can be 
induced to absorb them. India takes gold because 
for centuries it has been the custom of the native to 
load his womenkind with ornaments and to put a 
little bit of gold underground against a rainy day. 
Viewed dispassionately, the Indian demand for gold 
thus seems to be rather more civilised on the whole 
than the American. 


In London, thanks to the chaos which the wisdom 
of our rulers has introduced into our comparatively 
perfect banking system, we have substituted the 
Treasury note for the sovereign, or the once con- 
vertible Bank of England note, and the Treasury 
note is based, not upon any metallic barbarism, but 
upon the extent of the inability of the British 
Government to pay its way at any given moment. 
When the British Government cannot make both 
ends meet it borrows from the Bank of England on 


Ways and Means advances, and so the Bank of Eng- 


land creates more credit in its books, and this credit 
in the Bank of England books is the nearest 
approach to a cash basis that the banking frater- 
nity can find on which to erect the fabric of credit 
with which it provides the community. It may be 
that in the course of decades, or perhaps centuries, 
we shall perhaps evolve a Government and a Bank 
of England which can really be trusted to arrange 
the credit and currency systems of the country on 
this basis, regulating the creation and restriction of 
credit in such a way as to keep the general level of 
prices fairly steady. A system of this kind has long 
been advocated by enthusiastic reformers in 
America, and it is possible that these monetary 
aspirations may some day be realised. For the 
moment most people who have any practical experi- 
ence of the pre-war and the present banking system 
would be only too glad to see the restoration of the 
machinery which worked so well before the war, 
when our monetary system was based on the 
amount of a certain kind of metal that could be pro- 
duced out of the bowels of the earth. Such a basis 
for a monetary system is very easy to question and 
scoff at as a barbarism, but it did work; 
and the general verdict of the City would 
be, we have very little doubt, that ex- 
perience has shown that it is better to 
found your system on the chances of mining opera- 
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tions than on the whims and caprices and vagaries 
of politicians and officials, who are always doing 
their best, but who are generally at cross-purposes 


and often have not the remotest knowledge of what | 


the effect of their actions may be upon the com-_ 
_ banking has been very greatly widened, and its 


mercial and financial prosperity of the community. 


This, at any rate, is the task that British bankers | 
have put before themselves, as was stated by their 
spokesman, Sir Felix Schuster, at the International _ 


Conference of Chambers of Commerce held last 
summer. Sir Felix fully admitted that we have to 
proceed slowly and with caution, but maintained that 
a return to the pre-war standard was the object 
which British bankers must have steadily in view 
at all times. Certainly, everyone must agree that 
extreme caution is necessary in handling these 
monetary problems. What the business world 
wants more than all is stability, and the machinery 
of banking is extremely delicate and cannot be 
pulled about first this way and then that without 
being put seriously out of gear. This obvious fact 
was perhaps rather forgotten by those who ruled our 
monetary policy in the early months of 1920, when 
it was decided not only that further credit expan- 
sion must be stopped, but there must be drastic 
restriction forthwith. As is well-known to all 
students of banking figures, the restriction which 
they proposed has never taken place. Thanks 
largely to the practical sense of our bankers, all that 
has been done is that the pace of expansion has 
been severely restricted, and it has been gradually 
made clear to the commercial and financial com- 
munity that the notion with which they had been 
imbued in the course of the war—that expansion of 
credit could proceed indefinitely—was not one on 
which sound banking machinery could really be 
based. Now the authorities in Whitehall have 
changed their minds. It is possible of course that 
they may have been right, and that the policy they 
advocated eighteen months ago was then correct and 
has done its work as well as could be expected, and 
should now be reversed and switched over more or 
less to a little return of expansion in order to put 
more heart into the efforts of those who are trying 
to revive our trade. There is something, doubtless, 
to be said for the view that they were then in too 
much of a hurry for restriction, and that, when they 
were chiding our bankers for ‘offering restricted 
credit, the bankers really knew better when they 
merely put a gentle brake on the process of expan- 
sion ; and that the new official view is equally wrong 
now, that you cannot really improve trade by 
expanding credit in order to make trade ask for it, 
but that you should wait for the time when trade 
can see opportunities of doing profitable business 
and asks for new credit in order to achieve this end. 
The next few years will be of momentous import- 
ance for England’s banking system and for the 
trade, not only of the United Kingdom, but of the 
whole world, which it has so effectively assisted to 
develop in the past. We look forward with con- 
fidence to the manner in which our banking system 
will respond to any demands which may be made 
upon it; its outlook has been enormously widened 
during the course of the war; it has probably, on 
the whole, ‘strengthened itself by amalgamations, 
and although some of its customers complain that 
the huge size to which our banks have now attained 
has brought with it a certain inevitable amount of 
red tape, we fully expect to see, if this is really so, 
the development of new institutions which will make 


good any shortcomings that practical tests will 
reveal. By their development of foreign business 
and by the connexions and affiliations they have 
made with banks that carry on business abroad, the 
scope and range of the business done by British 


power to provide banking facilities is of a much 
more general kind than it was before the war. With 
its equipment thus improved, we have every confi- 
dence that if once the deadening and hampering 
influence of Government control can be removed 
from the London Money Market it will work its way 
back, if not to its old position of unchallengeable 
supremacy, at any rate to one in which it will render 
an even greater service to the production and com- 
merce of this country and of the whole world than 
it performed in the past. 


ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LIMITED 


S a proof of the rapid expansion of this go-ahead 

Company since 1914, it may be noted that in that 
year the Authorised Capital was £5,000,000, the Issued 
Capital £4,500,000, the Paid-up Capital £2,250,000, 
and the Reserve Fund £1,400,000. At the present 
year these figures stand at £10,000,000 for the Au- 
thorised Capital, of which £8,733,400 has been issued 
and £4,366,700 paid up, whilst the Reserve Fund has 
swelled to £4,000,000. And yet the Anglo-South 
American came from humble beginnings, having been 
registered in 1888 under the title of the Bank of Tara- 
paca and London. ‘J welve years later it amalgamated 
with the Anglo-Argentine Bank, and later still absorbed 
the London Bank of Mexico and South America and the 
Commercial Bank of Spanish America. The head office 
is in London, and there are numerous branches in Chile, 
Uruguay, Argentine, Peru, Mexico, Spain, France and 
the United States. 

A total net profit of £1,136,291 3s. 3d. is revealed 
by the Balance Sheet for the year ended 30th June last. 
Of this £183,403 13s. 11d. was absorbed by the pay- 
ment of an Interim Dividend on igth April last, and 
the Directors now recommended the payment of 4 Final 
Dividend of 9s. per share, less income tax, making a 
total distribution for the year of 15%. 

The Report states that the Company have further 
extended their field of interest by the acquisition of 
25,000 shares in the Banque Générale Belge, out of an 
issue of 50,000 new shares at Fes. 500 each at a 
premium of Fes. 150 each, which premium, amounting 
to Fcs. 7,500,000 has been added to their Reserve Fund. 
The Capital of the Bank is thus doubled, now standing 
at Fcs. 50,000,000, and the total of Reserves to Fcs. 
17,000,000. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ITH a head office in Pitt Street, Sydney, this 

Society, which was established so long ago as 
1849, has now spread its operations to all quarters of 
Australasia, and has even agents in Fiji. From the 
Directors’ Report for the year 1920 we glean the follow- 
ing :— 

"The Actuary’s Report shows that there would have 
been a Surplus of Funds over Liabilities of £1,737,678 
1s. 11d. if the valuation of the policy liabilities had been 
made on the same basis as that of last year, but the 
Board resolved, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Actuary, to apply £285,485 in strengthen- 
ing the basis of valuation so that the surplus disclosed 
is £1,452,193 1s. 11d., out of which £1,324,193 1s. 11d 
is to be allotted for distribution among the members. 
This will provide Reversionary Bonuses of about 
£ 2,273,000. 


BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


RITISH West Africa has rapidly extended its 
activities 


in the commercial world and _ this 
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STANDARD BANK 


OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED. 


(With which is incorporated the 


AFRICAN BANKING CORPORATION, LTD.) 


Bankers to the Government of the Union of South Africa in Cape Province ; to the Imperial 
Government in South Africa; and to the Administration of Rhodesia. 


Authorised Capital -  £10,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - £8,9 16,660 
Paid-up Capital - £2,229,165 
Reserve Fund - - £2,893,335 
Uncailed Capital - £6,687,495 

£11,809,995 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM REIERSON ARBUTHNOT, Esq. SOLOMON B. JOEL, Esq. 

Sir DAVID M. BARBOUR, K.C.S.L., K. C.M.G. HORACE PEEL, Esq 

EDWARD CLIFTON BROWN, Esq. Rt. Hon. the EARL. ‘OF SELBORNE, K.G. 
STANLEY CHRISTOPHERSON, Esq. WILLIAM SMART, Esq 

ROBERT E. DICKINSON, Esq. Rt. Hon. LORD SYDENHAM, G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., 


JAMES FAIRFAIRN FINLAY, Esq., C.S.I. G.C.1.E., G.B.E. 


Senior General Manager in South Africa—J. P. GIBSON. 
Joint General Managers in South Africa— 
JOHN JEFFREY. JAMES S. SHIEL. 
Assistant General Managers in South Africa.—G. F. LE SUEUR. W. K. ROBERTS 2N. 


London Manager—FRANCIS SHIPTON. 
Assistant Manager—BERTRAM LOWNDES. 
Sub-Manager—F. NORMAN. 


Head Office: 10 Clements Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 4. 


London Wall Branch: 63 London Wall, E.C. 2. 
West End Branch: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
(adjoining the Royal Colonial Institute). 


New York Agency: 68 Wall Street. 
Rotterdam Branch: 15 Coolsingel. Amsterdam Branch: 69 Rokin. 


Hamburg Agency: 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited, 49-53 Schauenburgerstrasse. 


Over 420 Branches, Sub-Branches and Agencies in— 


Chief Inspector— Secretary—HERBERT G. HOEY. 
J. T. PRINGLE. Assistant Secretary—T. D. WILLIAMS. 


CAPE PROVINCE. RHODESIA. UGANDA. 

NATAL. NYASSALAND. ZANZIBAR. 

ORANGE FREE STATE. BASUTOLAND. PORTUGESE EAST AFRICA 
TRANSVAAL. KENYA COLONY. SOUTH WEST AFRICA. 
TANGANYIKA TERRITORY. KENYA PROTECTORATE. BELGIAN CONGO. 


Banking Business of Every Description Transacted at all Branches and Agencies. 


EVERY FACILITY AFFORDED FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRADE 
WITH ALL PARTS OF SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


ENQUIRIES INVITED. 


DOCUMENTARY CREDITS ARRANGED. 
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has expanded its business operations with the | above occasion, to be derived partly from exceptional 
increasing prosperity of the country. The twenty- | profits made in one or two items during the half-year, 


seventh annual report for the year ended 31st March 
last shows a net profit of £139,803 1s. 1d., to which is 
added £30,377 4s. 11d. brought forward from last year, 
making a total of £170,180 6s. Of this sum 4% had 
already been distributed in interim dividend, and the 
Directors now recommended the payment of a final 4% 
dividend. 


During the year the Authorised Capital had been in- 
creased to four millions by the creation of 200,000 new 
shares, which have been issued, 33,333 each to the 
London County Westminster and Parr’s Bank and the 
National Provincial and Union Bank of England, and 
33,334 to the Standard Bank of South Africa. New 
branches of the Bank have been opened in Cairo, Moga- 
dor, Santa Cruz (Teneriffe), and the Hamburg branch 
has resumed operations. Further details : 

LIABILITIES 


Capital :-— 
400,000 Shares of £10 each £ 4,000,000 0 0 


of which there has been issued 300,000 Shares 
on which £4 per share has been a0 - 

Reserve 

Current Deposit and ‘Other ‘Accounts 

Bills for Collection 

Rebate on Bills 

Liability on Acceptances for Customers 

Final Dividend, Payable 15th July, 1921 

Balance of Profit Carried Forward... 

Liability on Bills rediscounted £274,919 13s. 3d., 
all of which have run off. 

Outstanding Forward Exchange Contracts for 
purchase and sale of Foreign Exchange 
42,901,249 Os. 4d., of which £2,807,169 
Os. 4d. have run off. 


bo 

> 

or 

a 


413,475,636 14 10 


ASSETS 
s. d. 
Cash in Hand, at Bankers, 
at Branches and —— £:2,404,054 9 9 
Cash in Transit te 128,112 4 
2,532,166 14 5 
Investments— 
Government Securities 741,374 7 3 
Other Securities : be 59,149 12 9 
West Africa Buildings 
Ltd. 50,000 0 0 
(50,000 shares of £1 each, 
fully paid) 
850,524 0 0 
Bills of Exchange— 
Treasury Bills ee 700,000 0 0 
Other Bills .. 2,502,316 11 8 
———_—_———__ 3, 202,316 11 8 
Loans, Advances and Current Accounts 3,693,685 17 8 
Bills for Collection Contra 2,214,526 13 4 
Liability of Customers for Acceptances ae 681,179 9 8 
Premises and Furniture aes 301,237 8 1 


£13,475,636 14 10 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


A: the last half-yearly meeting of the above Bank 
(the one hundred and forty-first since 1851) the 
the Hon. Sir Charles K. MacKellar, 
M.L.C., President of the Company, made 
some significant remarks. ‘‘ Our efforts to get the 
business on to a steadier footing,’’ he said, ‘‘ have 
been successful, and our customers now recognise that 
while we are prepared to meet the legitimate require- 
ments of trade and the operations of business generally, 
we are not prepared to go to unreasonable and im- 
prudent lengths in support of their enterprises.’’ 


There had becn an increase since the previous half- 
year of £1,625,000 in Deposits, but this, he pointed 
out, was of a temporary nature, for, generally speak- 
ing, this portion of the business is stationary for the 
time being, largely owing to the sluggish channels of 
supply such as wool, meat and metals. 

A Bonus of tos. per share was recommended on the 


Chairman, 
K.C.M.G., 


and part from the carry forward which proved larger 
than was really needed. ‘‘ But I wish to repeat,”’ 
observed the Chairman, ‘** that this must be viewed as 
a special exception to our recognised policy with regard 
to distributions of profit, which we still think is the most 
sound for the Bank to pursue.’ 


The Bank of New South Wales was founded in 1817 
and is one of the oldest and in Australia. Its paid-up 
capital is £4,965,200, and its Reserve Fund totals 
£ 3,425,000. 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


NCORPORATED by Act and the General Assembly 

in 1861, the Bank of New Zealand has now an Au- 
thorised Capital of £6,154,988, of which £3,904,988 
is subscribed and paid-up. Its reserve fund and undi- 
vided profits amount to £5,791,263. Bankers to the 
New Zealand Government, it has had to cope in the 
past few years with the prevailing conditions in the 
country. Owing to transport and other difficulties in- 
cidental to the war, and the after war period, and the 
heavy fall in the price of wool and meat an awkward 
corner has had to be turned. But the Report of the 
Bank of New Zealand for the year ended March 31st 
last, shows a profit of £827,255 14s. 6d., which, with 
sundry deductions and the addition of the balance 
brought forward from last year, becomes a net gain of 
£923,775 16s. gd. From this have been paid Interim 
Dividends on ‘‘ A ’’ and ‘‘ B”’ Preference Shares and 
Ordinary Shares amounting to £196,875. The Direc- 
tors proposed further dividends, amounting respectively 
to £6,250, £40,625, and £168,750, and a transfer to 
the Reserve of £150,000. It may be mentioned that 
the whole of the Bank’s Reserve Fund is invested in 
British Government securities. 


LONDON GOUNTY WESTMINSTER 
AND PARR’S BANK, LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


Chairman: WALTER LEAF. 
puty Chairmen: 
SIR MONTAGU TURNER, R. HUGH TENNANT. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 2£33,000.000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL 9,003,718 

RESERVE 9,003,718 
(Sth June, 1921) 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts £3508,996,025 


Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Chief General Managers: F. J. BARTHORPE, JOHN RAE. 
Foreign Branch Office: 82, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
AFFILIATED ABROAD. 


LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & 
PARR’S FOREIGN BANK, LIMITED. 


FRANCE:-— 
PARIS: 22, Place Vendéme. 
BORDEAUX: 22 and 24, Cours de 1’Intendance. 
LYONS: 37, Rue de la République. 
MARSEILLES: 29, Rue Cannebriére. 
NANTES: 6, Rue Lafayette. 
BELGIUM :— 

BRUSSELS: 114-120, Rue Royale. 
ANTWERP: 28/30, Place de Meir. 

SPAIN :— 
MADRID: Avenida del Conde de Pefialver 21 & 23. 
BARCELONA : al de Gracia 8 & 10. 


BILBAO: Gran Via 
VALENCIA: Alfredo Galderén 13 & Pascual y Genfs 6. 


AFFILIATED IN IRELAND. 


ULSTER BANK All Cheques on the Ulster Bank will be collected 
LIMITED. for Customers of this Bank, free of Commission. 


The Bank is represented by Branches in all the Principal Cities 


and Towns of theUnited Kingdom and has Correspondents through 
out the World. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE DUTIES UNDERTAKEN. 
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CHARTERED BANK 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 


Capital - - - - 3,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - £3,600,000 


COURT OF DIRECTORS: 


SIR MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER Rr. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, 
(Chairman). [G.C.S.1. 


SIR DUNCAN CARMICHAEL. Rr. Hox. SIR JOHN NEWELL 


. [JORDAN, G.C.I.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
WILLIAM FOOT MITCHELL, Esq. 


SIR ALFRED DENT, K.C.M.G. JAMES MAXWELL GRANT PROPHIT, 
SIR WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE [Esq. 
[GOSCHEN, K.B.E. LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


CuieF ManaGeR: W. E. PRESTON. 
Manacers: J. S. BRUCE anp G. MILLER. 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES: 


Alor Star (Malay Cawnpore. Ipoh. New York. Singapore. 
States). Cebu. Karachi. Peking. Sourabaya. 
Amritsar. Colombo. Klang. Penang. ~ 
T F.M.S. 

Bangkok. Delhi. Kobe. Puket. Sains ) 
Batavia. Haiphong. Kuala Lumpur. Rangoon. Tavoy (Lower 

Burma). 
Bombay. Hankow. Madras. Saigon. 
Calcutta. Hongkong. Manila. Seremban. Tientsin. 
Canton. lloilo. Medan. Shanghai. Yokohama. 


The Corporation buy and receive for Collection Bills of Exchange, grant Drafts payable at the 
above Agencies and Branches, and transact general Banking Business connected with the East. 
Deposits of money are received for full periods at rates which may be ascertained on applica- 
tion; interest payable half-yearly, 30th June and 31st December. 
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BARCLAY’S BANK, LIMITED 


ARCLAY’S, formed by a combination of private 

banking firms and considerably expanded by later 
amalgamations, has an authorised capital of twenty 
millions, of which £15,592,372 is issued and paid-up. 
Its Reserve Fund is £8,250,000, and it has over 1,500 
branches in England and Wales. 

Out of the profits for the half-year ended the 3oth 
June last the Directors declared a Dividend at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum on the ‘‘ A ”’ shares, and 14 
per cent. per annum on the ‘‘ B”’ and ‘‘ C’”’ shares 
respectively, subject in each case to the reduction. of 
income tax. The Bank’s securities (including £740,902 
18s. 1od. lodged for Public Accounts), comprise 
£46,916,098 liabilities of the British Government, 
£5,589,798 British Dominions and Colonial Govern- 
ment, Bank of England, and British Corporation 
Stocks, and £2,789,560 British Railway Debentures 
and other investments. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


N EARLY 15 millions have been paid in claims by the 
above Company since its inception. We have 
already published the balance sheet of the Britannic in 
our recent Insurance Supplement, so that it is only 
necessary to state that a bonus of £1 4s. per £100 sum 
assured had been declared for 1920 to all policies in the 
immediate participating classes. The Britannic was 
established 55 years ago, and deals chiefly in Life and 
Endowment Assurance Policies. During the past year 
new capital was paid up to the tune of £22,499, and the 
total funds were increased by £600,844—the largest 
addition in the Company’s history. These now total 


£ 5,976,892. 


THE BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HIS Company, which was founded in 1854, possess 
Accumulated Funds amounting to £1,629,038 8s. 
Its Sixty-sixth Annual Report for the year ending 
January 31st last gives the amount of new business in 
the Life Department as more than £27,000 in excess 
of last year’s figures, and a rise in the Premium Income 
of about £10,000. The net new Annual Premiums 
totalled £16,667 16s. 7d., and the net new Single Pre- 
miums £,663 Ios. 
on the Life Funds was £4 12s. 3d. per cent. gross, 
which left a net profit, after deducting income tax, of 
£3 16s. 6d. percent. In the Fire, and Accident, Burg- 
lary, and General Deprtments the loss ration was respec- 
tively 52.7 per cent., and 28.9 per cent. The claim 
ratio in the Employers’ Liability Department was 
favourable at 37.1 per cent. and the Premium Income 
here showed an increase, while a substantial income was 
secured in the Marine Department. 
The Dirctors recommended the same dividend of 3s. 
per share per annum as paid to shareholders in the past 


The average rate of interest earned | 


year, of which 2s. 6d. per share was provided for as 
directed by the Articles of Association, and 6d. per share 
out of the funds belonging to the shareholders. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


HE Canada Life is able to boast that the year 1920 

has proved the most successful it has known in its 
seventy-four years’ existence. With regard to its 
new business, for instance, the total of £12,000,000 
completed was nearly 40% in advance of the previous 
year, and nearly 150% in excess of 1918. It is also 
claimed that the Company has only had to face a depre- 
ciation of £35,000 during the past six years on funds 
averaging £13,500,000, while during 1920 a profit of 
over £41,000 was realised on securities sold. 

The Report for i920 reveals an increase in the 
Premium Income of £508,976, and in the Annuity In- 
come of £88,177, while the Interest Income showed an 
advance of £45,423. Assets increased by £977,398, 
and the Surplus earned for the year was £444,388 

The Undivided Surplus at the 31st December, 1920, 
amounted to £1,313,853, and a rise in the rate of in- 
terest earned upon the Funds brought this up to 6%. 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


STABLISHED by Royal Charter in 1853, this 

Bank commenced operations in the year of the 
Mutiny, opening branches at Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Shanghai. After passing through early vicissitudes its 
prosperity has steadily increased, and to-day it looms 
large in the world of over-seas finance. It has a capital, 
in 600,000 shares of £5 each, of £3,000,000, and its 
Reserve Fund, which in 1884 stood at £200,000, now 
totals £ 3,600,000. 

The Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account for 
the year ended 31st December last show a net profit of 
£849,601 gs. 11d., inclusive of £172,830 6s. 1od. 
brought forward from the previous year. The Interim 
Dividend at the rate of 14% per annum paid in Septem- 
ber last absorbed £140,000, and the Directors recom- 
mended the payment of a final dividend at the rate of 
14% per annum, together with a bonus of 6s. 3d. per 
share, making 20}% for the whole year, free of income 
tax. They also proposed to add £100,000 to the Re- 
serve Fund, which consequently stands at the figure 
quoted above ; to add £35,000 to the Officers’ Super- 
annuation Fund; to write off Premium Account 
£100,000, and to carry forward the balance of £209,601 
gs. 11d. Interest on instalments of new capital 
(£1,000,000) and premium (£500,000) from dates of 
payment to 31st December, 1920, had been paid. 


THE EAGLE STAR AND BRITISH DOMINIONS 


LREADY an amalgamation of several important 
companies, the Eagle Star last year still further 
widened their scope by purchasing controlling inter- 
ests in the Liverpool Reversionary Company, Ltd., and 


Chairman : 


S. B. MURRAY 


LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


The Right Hon. R. MCKENNA 
Joint Managing Directors: 
HYDE 


E, W. WOOLLEY 


Subscribed Capital - 
Paid-up Capital ~ 
Reserve Fund - 


Deposits (June 30th. 1921) = 


- £38,116,815 
10,860,565 
- 10,860,565 
371,322,381 


HEAD OFFICE: 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD 


BELFAST BANKING CO., LTD. 


Over 110 Offices in Ireland 


5 THREADNEEDLE 
OVER 1550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


AFFILIATED BANKS : 


STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


Over 160 Offices in Scotland 


XUM 
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GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1753. REGISTERED WITH UNLIMITED LIABILITY 1885. 
67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 
RESERVE FUND 500,000 
CURRENT AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS . ae 24,352,610 
CASH IN HAND AND AT BANK OF ENGLAND ; 4,200,410 
MONEY AT CALL AND AT SHORT NOTICE... 6,886,500 

BALANCES with and in course collection 
on other Banks in the United Kingdom . ; 1,006,451 
30th June, 1921. 


MANAGING PARTNERS: 


The Hon. A. H. MILIS. LAURENCE CURRIE. 
Lord WOLVERTON. : Lord HILLINGDON. 
General The Hon. Sir. H. A. LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 
General Manager : Secretary : 
Brig.-General A. MAXWELL, C.M.G., D.S.O. ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O. 


Every description of British and Overseas soggy" and Exchange business transacted. 
The Bank undertakes the office of Executor and Trustee. 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 


LIMITED. 
(MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE) 


Total Assets 30th June, 1921 - - £40,110,174. 


LONDON OFFICE: 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 3. MANCHESTER OFFICE: Mosley St. 


WEST END OFFICE: 2 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1. 


And 153 other offices, principally in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire. 


THE BANK IS PREPARED TO ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER 
WILLS, SETTLEMENTS, DEBENTURES, TRUSTS, ETC. 
Trustee Departments at London and Manchester. 


Agency Arrangements with our Colonies and all parts of the World. 


Special Working Facilities for 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND SHIPPING ADVANCES 
FORWARD CONTRACTS ARRANGED 


Foreign Exchange, Shipping and Agency Dept. | YORK STREET 
Agency of The Anglo-South American Bank Ltd. | MANCHESTER 


AGENTS FOR THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK LTD, 
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the British North Western Co., Ltd., of Canada. The 
Directors’ Report to the 31st December, 1920, recom- 
mends payment of a dividend on the Preference Shares 
at the rate of 6% per annum, of which an Interim Divi- 
dend of 3% was paid on the first of July preceding and 
the balance on the 1st January, 1921; and of a dividend 
at the rate of 10% on the Preferred Ordinary Shares, 
of which 5% was paid on the 1st July, 1920, and 5% 
on the ist January, 1921. A final payment on the Or- 
dinary Shares of 10%, free of income tax, was also 
proposed, payable on the ist July, 1921, which, with 
the Interim Dividends already paid (aggregating 20%) 
would make 30%, free of income tax, for the year 1920. 


GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & COMPANY 


L.YNS ”’ is one of the most interesting links still 
extant with the past when banking was managed 
by private firms. Founded in 1753 under the name of 
Vere, Glyn, Halifax & Co., its amalgamation with Currie 
& Co.—founded in 1773—took place in 1864, since when 
it has carried on business under the present title. 
Twenty-one years later it was registered as a limited 
liability company, with a total paid-up Capital of 
£1,000,000 and a Reserve Fund of £500,000. It will 
be seen from the statement appended that Investments 
in British Government Securities amount to £5,565,735 


148. 3d. 


‘ 


LIABILITIES 
a. 
To Capital paid up 1,000,000 0 0 
To Reserve Fund aie 500,000 0 0 
To Current Accounts’ . 18,288,814 8 7 
To Deposit Accounts 6,063,795 14 1 
To Reduction of the Bank Premises Account.. 149,793 0 0 


MeEMORANDUM.—Liabilities on account of anne 
ances, Endorsements, etc. (covered by 
Securities), not included in Balance Sheet. 

£935,438 3s. 10d. 


£26,002,403 2 


ASSETS 
s. d. 
By Coin, Bank and Currency Notes and 
Balance at Bank of England 4,200,410 1 0 
By Balances with and Cheques in course of 
Collection on other Banks in the United 
Kingdom 1,006,450 14 7 
By Money at Call and at “Short Notice 6,886,500 0 0 
By Bills Discounted 712,709 6 6 
By Investments :— 
British Government Securi- 
ties £5,565,734 14 3 
Other Securities “a 842,507 45 
6,408,242 18 8 
(The War Loans included in the above are 
valued at, or under cost.) 
By Advances to Customers and other Accounts 6,418,090 1 11 
By Bank Premises (Freehold) 370,000 0 0 


26,002,403 2 8 


LLOYDS BANK, LTD. 


RIGINALLY registered in 1865, Lloyds Banking 

Company, as it was originally called, has risen by 
the process of expansion and amalgamation, to be one 
of the Big Five of the banking world. We append its 
account for last month (September, 1921) :— 


LIABILITIES 
Capital :— s. d, 
Authorised ... 72,500,000 
Subscribed ... 71,864,780 
Paid up . 14,372,956 0 


Reserve Fund 

Current, Deposit and other ‘Accounts 

Acceptances, Endorsements, Guarantees and 
other obligations 6,139,922 12 

4£372,824,701 10 


ASSETS «4 


Cash :— 
Coin, Bank and Currency Notes and Balances 


with the Bank of England one 36,166,959 4 4 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of col- 

lection on, other Banks in the United 

Kingdom 7,772,058 10 3 


12;709,894 19 11 
96,534,359 13 10 


Money at Call and at Short Notice 
65,378,316 9 6 


Bills of Exchange 
Investments 


Investments in other "Banks 5 . 17,641,704 0 0 
Advances to Customers and other Accounts ... 135,273,649 11 6 
Bank Premises 5,207,836 8 11 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, En- 

dorsements, etc., as per contra 6,139,922 12 4 


£372,824,701 10 7 


LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK, LTD. 


HIS well-known Banking Corporation is nearing 
its centenary, having been established in 1836. Its 
net profits for last year reached the figure of £2,831,860 
1gs. 7d., to which has been added the balance of 
£726,852 6s. 2d. brought forward from last account, 
making altogether a total sum of £3,558,713 5s. 9d. 
The Directors report that the Agreement for a fusion 
of interests between this Bank and the Clydesdale Bank 
Limited has been satisfactorily concluded, and 99,909 
shares of the Clydesdale Bank, out of a total of 100,000 
shares, have been acquired in exchange for 499,545 
fully-paid shares of this Bank. This operation and the 
allotment of 477,441 new shares of £2 10s. each which 
were offered to the shareholders of this Bank at the 
price of £5 per share, have resulted in an addition of 


£2,442,465 to the Capital Account and £2,442,465 to 
the Reserve Fund. 


LONDON & MANCHESTER ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HE London and Manchester Assurance Company 
has a fresh tale of progress to relate in its Report 
for the year ended the 24th March last. At that time the 


total Funds of the Company were £3,082,365, an in- 


Paid-up Gapital, £9,309,416. 


ESTABLISHED 1833. 


THE NATIONAL PROVINGIAL 
AND UNION BANK OF ENGLAND, LTD., 


Subscribed Capital, £43,447,080. 


Head Office: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
THE BANK HAS OVER 1000 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Reserve Capital, £8,878,041. 


| 
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BANK NEW ZEALAND 


BANKERS TO THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


DIRECTORS : 
HAROLD BEAUCHAMP, Esgq., Chairman. 


Head Office: 


Authorised Capital - £6,154,988 
Paid up Capital—Ordinary Shares - - £2,250,000 
. Do. Preference Shares (Issued to N.Z. Govt.) £1,125,000 
Do. Four Per Cent. Guaranteed Stock - 529,988 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits - - 1,886,275 
£5,791,263 


WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


BANKERS : 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


XUM 


R. W. KANE, Esq. W. REECE, Esq 
GEORGE ELLIOT. J. P. UPTON, Esq. 
WM. WATSON, Esq. 

General Manager: HENRY BUCKLETON. 


London Office : 
1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4. 


LONDON BOARD: 


FREDERIC LUBBOCK, Esgq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. LORD CARNOCK, G.C.B. MELBOURNE—VICTORIA, SYDNEY—NEW 
SIR JAMES MILLS, SOUTH WALES. SUVA AND LEVUKA—FIJl, 
Manager: ROBERT MILL. APIA—SAMOA. 


THE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND (LONDON) GRANTS DRAFTS on any of the above places. Makes 
Telegraphic Transfers; Opens Current Accounts for the convenience of its Colonial Constituents; Negotiates and 
Collects Bills payable in any part of Australasia, Fiji and Samoa. Undertakes all descriptions of Colonial Banking 
and Monetary Business, and affords every facility to persons in their transactions with the Colonies. 


LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK, 
LIMITED. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT OVER 200 
POINTS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


and at 


BANK NEW SOUTH WALES. 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Paid-up Capital - £4,965,200 0 
Reserve Fund - - 3,425,000 O O 
Reserve Liability of - 4,965,200 0 

£13,355,400 0 


Aggregate Assets to 31st March, 1921 £75,692,488 12 6 


SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH 
OSCAR LINES, General Manager. 


Head Office: WALES. 


London Directors: 


Sir FREDERICK GREEN, K.B.E., Chairman. 
H. M. L. TRITTON, Esq. WALTER S.M. Bukns, Esq. 


H. MELDRUM, Acting Manager. J. S. CAMPBELL, Assistant Manage’. 
D. GEDDIE, Secretary. G. S. KETT, Accountant. 


The London Office issues drafts on demand on its Head Office and Branches in Australia, 

New Zealand, Tasmania, Fiji, and Papua, and on its Correspondents in Tasmania. Makes Mail 

and Cable Transfers. Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange. Arranges Wool and other 

Prduce Credits. Receives deposits for fixed periods on terms which may be known on application, 
and conducts every description of Australasian Banking Business. 


London Office: 29 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
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crease on the year before of as much as £520,923 and 
included an Investment Reserve Fund of £291,000, the 
necessary addition for the year to the latter of £59,000 
being made up by transferring £57,087 15s. out of 
revenue and £1,912 5s., appearing in past years’ Bal- 
ance Sheets as premium received on shares. 

New Policies issued during the year totalled 329,476 
in the Industrial Branch and 10,909 in the Ordinary 
Branch. 

The total Premium Incomes of the Industrial and 
Ordinary, and the Sickness and Medical Aid Branches, 
by an increase of £192,367, amounted to £1,380, 3g0. 
Considering that the corresponding total for the year 
ending March 24th, 1911, was £645,966, this figure 
is evidence of rapid expansion during the past ten 
years. The total claims paid up to March 24th, 1921, 
by the Company amount to £6,000,000. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL AND UNION 
BANK OF ENGLAND, LTD. 
ITH a capital authorised at £60,000,000, of 
which £43,447,041 is subscribed, the above Bank 
has a Reserve Fund of £8,878,041, and numbers its 
shareholders to the tune of 38,000. According to its 
Balance Sheet for the year 1920, the profits, including 
£630,858 16s. 2d. brought forward, reach the total of 


£ 3,393,372 12s. 1d., which have been appropriated as 
follows :— 


sid. 
Interim Dividend of 8 per cent. subject to deduc- 
tion of Income Tax (6187, 364 14s. 9d.) paid 
in August last ... 624,549 2 5 
A further Dividend of 8 per “cent., * subject to de- 
duction of Income Tax (£223, 425 19s. 8d.), 
making 16 per cent. for the 
1lth proximo 744,753 5 8 
Transferred to Reserve Fund 500,000 0 0 
Transferred to Pension Fund 350,000 0 0 
Placed to Contingencies ‘ : 350,000 0 0 
Balance carried forward to 1921 824,070 4 0 


279 19 


LIFE ASSURANGE PLUS 


The Australian Mutual Provident Society is 
Mutual. That is to say, all Surplus, without 
deduction, belongs to the Policyholders them- 
selves, and is distributed yearly. Moreover, the 
Society, established in 1849, has been for many 
years the largest and most prosperous British 
Mutual Life Office. Why is this? Because it 
offers to Assurers the acme of security and profit, 
and because its satisfied merfbers are its best ad- 
vertisement. Why are policies with the A.M.P. 
Society so profitable? Because, while its premium 
rates are below the average, it possesses in a 
unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return, and a favourable 
mortality experience. There are specially attrac- 
tive tables for Children. 
The A.M.P. Society should be covering you. You 
will be sent full particulars on application. Please 

mention this publication. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 
Assets £45,000,000. 


Annual Income £6, 400,000. 
New Ordinary Business for 1920, £10,500,000. 
Cash Surplus (Ordinary Department) divided for 1920, £1,324,000. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


LONDON OFFICE: 


37 Threadneedle St., E.C.2 


W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 


. Chairman: 
Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-SMITH, Bt. 
Deputy-Chairman: 
J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, LOMBARD ST., E.C. 3. 


(30th June, 1921.) 


Capital Subscribed £71,864,780 
Capital paid up - 14,372,956 
Reserve Fund 10,000,000 
Deposits, &c. - 341,985,555 
Advances, &c. - 140,306,471 


THIS BANK HAS 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. 

LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK, LIMITED. 
AUXILIARY: 


BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 54 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - £20,000.000 
ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL 15,592,372 
RESERVE FUND ae 8,250,000 
DEPOSITS (30th June 1921) 352,206,417 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH. Chairman. 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Deputy-Chairman. 
EDMUND HENRY PARKER. Vice-Chairman. 
General Managers: 

WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, 

WILLIAM CARRUTHERS 

ROBERT WILLIAM STREET, 

JOHN CAULCUTT 


Every description of British & Foreign Banking 
Business Transacted. 


The Bank has over 1,500 Branches in England and Wales, 


Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks : 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edinburgh. 


THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED, 
Head Office : Manchester 


THE ANGLO EGYPTIAN BANK LIMITED, Head 
LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. - Office: 27 Clements Lane, London, E.C, 4. 
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GREAT BRI 


coven 


NEW YORK 


ANcHesTeR 


ANGLO-SOUTH ‘AMERICAN BANK, 


<CENTRAL LIMITED. 


GUATEMALA 
SONSONATE 


SaLvaDoR 
Capital and Reserves 
exceed £13,000,000 


BARRANGUILLA = 
# MEDELLIN 

BOGOTA 

© 
————_ 


/ ~+ Pennamauco 
+ Bania 


LIMA 
IQUIQUE t Rio DE JANEIRO 
j— Sio 
ee: AULO This Map indicates the points 
TA Santos (scx) in Europe and en the American 
COPIAPO Convo Acons continent at whioh the Angio- 
COQuIM = —e South American Bank and its 
Menceoes lafiiliated Institutions are 
x 
SANTIAGO— : ROSARIO + Rosario Established. 
CHILLAN——— MONTE VIDEO + MonrTeE Viveo 
TALCAH BUENOS AIRES ¢ Buenos Aires Head Office : 
+ PERGAMINO ead Office : 
‘ SAN RAFAEL 
i SAN RAFAEL 62 OLD BROAD STREET, 
ae RELEW LONDON, E.C. 2. 
LIAN Northern District Office : 
69 MARKET STREET, BRADFORD. 


@ oF THE ANC! OSOUTH AMERICAN BANK,! TA 
+ Brancaes OF THE BRITISH BANK OF SOUTH AMERICA,1 TD. 
@ Branches THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SPANISH AMERICA, LTO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1894) 


BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


LIMITED. 


Bankers to the Government of the Colonies of The Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Nigeria. 


Authorised Capital £4,000,000 


Paid up ” 1,200,000 


Chairman: The Right Hon. THE EARL OF SELBORNE, K.G., G,.C.M.G. 


17/18 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
NEW YORK. HAMBURG. 


Head Office: 


LIVERPOOL. MANCHESTER. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT WEST AFRICA, CANARY ISLANDS, MOROCCO, EGYPT 


PRINCIPAL SHAREHOLDERS. 
Lloyds Bank Limited. London County Westminster & Parr's Bank Limited. 


National Provincial & Union Bank of England Limited. Standard Bank of South Africa Limited. 
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NORWICH UNION LIFE ASSURANCE 


LAIMING the title of the oldest Life Office in the 

world, as an amalgamation of the old Amicable 
Society, founded in the reign of Queen Anne, and the 
Norwich Union, which this year completes its 103rd 
year, the above Company continues to display a youthful 
energy and interest in the matter of progress. From 
the valuation made in December, 1920, we glean that 
there was a surplus of £778,035, which made it possible 
for the Directors to declare a bonus of 10s.% in respect 
to the Reduced Premium Policies; 15s.% in the case of 
ordinary Endowment Assurances; and 41% on all ordi- 
nary whole-life full-profit policies. 


THE PIONEER LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HE total claims paid by this Company amount to 
£643,000, and the tale of its progress can be fol- 
lowed by the following table :— 


Life Premium Life Assurance 


Income. Fund. 
1901 £9,175 
1921 141,620 273,700 


The Head Office is in Dale Street, Liverpool. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


HE Prudential Assurance Company, founded as 

comparatively recently as 1848, to-day talks 
in figures of a hundred millions and twenty 
million incomes. It has the largest number 
of policy holders of any life assurance concern 
in existence, and the name of its employees is legion. 
Recently (in March, 1919) the Company turned its atten- 
tion to the various other branches of insurance, and 
opened branches to deal with Fire, Accident, etc. Poli- 
cies are now issued covering loss from Accident, Fire, 
Employers’ Liability, Burglary, Plate-glass, Motor, 
Third Part, Lift, and other risks. A year ago it was 
decided at a general meeting of shareholders to under- 
take Marine Insurance, and an agreement was entered 
into with the Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation 
under which the latter agreed to act as managers and 
attorneys of the Company in respect of this business. 

As we gave the figures contained in the Balance Sheet 
for 31st December, 1920, in our recent Insurance Sup- 
plement, there is no need to repeat them here; they must 
be sufficiently familiar to all those acquainted with insur- 
ance matters at this time of day. 


THE RUSSO-ASISTIC BANK 


WING to the chaotic state of Russia it is not pos- 

sible to obtain any figures concerning the above 
Bank later than June, 1912, when the Sixth General 
Meeting was held in Petrograd. It had at this time a 
Capital Authorised of 65,000,000 roubles, and a Capital 
Issued and fully paid of 55,000,000 roubles, with Re- 
serve Funds amounting to 30,157,172 roubles. We 


understand that the London Branch is still transacting 
a good deal of local business, but the bewildering 
fluctuations of the Russian exchange still further com- 
plicate matters. Since Petrograd became a Bolshevik 
capital in 1917, all communication with the head office 
has been cut off, and obviously it would serve no good 
purpose to quote a set of figures from the Assets and 
Liabilities, which obtained at the end of 1916. The 
London office is, to all intents and purposes, an 
isolated concern ‘‘ on its own.”’ 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD. 


E STABLISHED in 1862, this Bank may claim to be 
both the oldest and largest concern of its kind in 
South Africa. Its Authorised Capital is £10,000,000, 
its Subscribed Capital £8,916,660, its Paid-up Capital 
#2,229,165, and its Reserve Fund £2,893,335. The 
shareholders number upwards of 8,000, and it has 
branches extending so far afield as Portuguese East 
Africa, Uganda, and Zanzibar. Its balance sheet dated 
31st March last shows a balance of profits for the 15 
months, after payment of all expenses, making provision 
for all bad and doubtful debts, and rebating current 
bills, and including the undivided sum of £210,466 
os. 1d. brought forward at 31st December, 1919, total- 
ling £969,823 7s. 1d. Of this an Interim Dividend on 
312,500 shares at the rate of 14% per annum was paid 
in October last for the half year ended 30th June, 1920, 
and another Interim Dividend at the same rate on 
445,833 shares at a similar rate for the half year ended 
31st December, 1920, was paid on the 15th April last, 
amounting together to £265,416 IIs. 


WILLIAMS DEACON‘S BANK, LIMITED 


ILLIAMS DEACON’S Bank comprises no less 

than six corporations, the eldest of which was 
founded in 1771 and the youngest in 1836. In the 
North and the Midlands it is still known as ‘‘ The Sal- 
ford Bank '’—the name of the youngest company. Ac- 
cording to the Report for 1920 the net profit of the 
business for the year was £463,653 4s. gd., which, with 
a balance from the previous twelve months of 
£19,951 18s. 1od., amounts to £483,605 3s. 7d. An 
Interim Dividend was declared in July of 124 per cent., 
and a Final Dividend at a similar rate at the close of the 
year. £100,000 was added to the Reserve Fund and 
a like sum applied to write off investments, which in 
the last Balance Sheet stood at under the market price 
of the day. The sum of £25,000 allocated to the Bank 
Premises Account goes towards the opening of new 
Branches at Ashton-under-Lyne, Belper, Blackpool, 
Davenport (Stockport), Denton, Disley, Hazel Grove 
(Stockport), Leek (Staffs), Macclesfield, Oldham and 
Porbold, and sub-branches at Chorley Old Road (Bol- 
ton), Earle (near Chapel-en-le-Frith), Halsall (Orms- 
kirk), and Platt Bridge (Hindley). 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


1921 


PIONEER LIFE 


Chief Offices: 67 Dale St., LIVERPOOL. 


Life Premium Life Assurance 
Income. Fund. 
1900 £23,820 £4,896 
1910 £77,327 £53,735 
£141,620 £273,700 


Total Claims Paid £600,000. 
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